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A New Edition (3rd) Revised, with an Added Article ‘on ‘‘Tariff Problems,” 
by F. W. TAUSSIG, Chairman of the U. S. Tariff Commission, is Now Ready 


American Problems of Reconstruction 


As an aid to a general understanding of these problems some twenty-eight competent experts have con- 
tributed to a National Symposium edited by Elisha M. Friedman with a Foreword by Franklin K. Lane, Secre- 


tary of the Interior. “Cloth, $4.00. 
The scope of the volume is indicated by the Contents (condensed). 
Part’ I. A PERSPECTIVE OF THE PROBLEM kc ADJUSTMENTS IN TRADE AND FI- 
i A ins : : ANCE 
Pete ae rcamces bus vorte pioulans ee The Railroad Problem, by Ray Morris; Distribution 
LEAP Ween Atieriaka © by iAlesandec 00) Noyes: t of Agricultural Products—Produce Exchanges, by 
The Atreti PRG tomo iy Georde. Wi. Paring Charles J. Brand; Shipping, by Emory R. Johnson; 
PAR Spe ACP Need Lae et “e uae Free Port, by Edwin J. es et intese 
ommerce, by Py Austin; Government Aids to 
Part. II. 'EFRICIENCY IN PRODUCTION Trade, by Chauncey Depew "Snow; Financing Our 
Our Mineral Reserves, by George Otis Smith; Tech- Foreign Trade, by Henry E. Cooper; Stabilizing For- 
nical Research: General Aspects, by Willis R. eign Exchange, by Robert L. Owen; Foreign Invest- 
Whitney; Engineering, etc, by A. A. Potter; Chemi- ments, by Francis H. Sisson. 
cal Industries, by Allen Rogers; Scientific Manage- Part IV. PROGRAMS, MONETARY AND FISCAL 
ment, by Frank B. and L. M. Gilbreth; Readjustment Stabilizing the Dollar, by Irving Fisher; The War and 
of Industries: Steel, by Charles M. Schwab; Chemi- Interest Rates, by E. W. Kemmerer; National Thrift, 
cals, by Bernhard C. Hesse; Capital, Labor, and the by Frank A. Vanderlip; Fiscal Reconstruction, by 
State, by Louis B. Wehle; Concentration and Con- E. R. A. Seligman; Mechanics of Administration, by 
trol in Industry and Trade, by William B. Colver. Frederick A. Cleveland. 
Added. in Third Edition: ‘ Tariff Problems,’ by Commissioner F. W. TAUSSIG. 


What is it worth to you to have THESE men tell you what they KNOW on these subjects: 

The Hon. L. S. Rowe, Asst. Secretary of the Treasury, President of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, writes: 

“Mr. Friedman has done a real public service in bringing together this collection of essays. At the present 
time there is no problem concerning which it is so important to enlighten the public opinion of the country. 
These essays will contribute directly toward this great purpose.” 

“You will want to read this book. . . the best of its kind... . 
scientious American citizen,’—Chicago Daily News. 

“Tt is a book which those who wish to orient themselves in these whirling times will find extremely valuable.” 
—American Hebrew. 


Its contents should be known by every con- 


IN PREPARATION 
Labor and Reconstruction in Europe. By ELISHA M. FRIEDMAN. Ready Shortly 


Mr. Friedman enumerates the commissions, etc., established in various countries for the study of the reorgani- 
zation of industry; outlines the fundamental problem and the varying emphasis on different phases caused by the 
special needs of each country. Labor problems in Germany, England and France are discussed in detail with 
the programs proposed by political parties, labor unions, official committees, etc. A bibliography adds to the 
value of the work. 


OF KINDRED INTEREST 


Creative Impulse in Industry 


By Helen Marot. $1.50. 
How is the industrial efficiency necessary to America 


Britain After the Peace 


By Brougham Villiers, author of “The Socialist Move- 
ment in England.” $2.50. 


No one believes that things in general can ever again 
be as before the war, but who can solve the coming 
problems of demobilization, industrial control, taxa- 
tion, foreign relations and a dozen more? Mr. Vil- 
liers’ ideals are so sane and clearly put that his book 
is a welcome contribution to any discussion of the 
future. 


The Trade of Tomorrow 


By Ernest Benn, 
“A racily written treatise covering a good deal of 
ground, concerned more especially with problems o 
production. . . . It contains many quotations of opin- 
ion not easily accessible elsewhere. . . . a stimulating 
book which every student of reconstruction may be 
advised to read.”—The Survey. Cloth, $1.50. 


Abostace extra =. P. DUTTON & COMPAN 


after the war to be produced and maintained with- 
out Prussianizing the workers? 

This is the question which Miss Marot answers in this 
forward-looking and stimulating book. She shows 
that productive force really depends (among free 
workers) on satisfaction of the creative impulse, and 
that this impulse in the worker must be recognized 
and educated. 


Getting Together With 
Latin-America 


A clear competent study of trade conditions present 
and future in South America. Valuable advice and 
information by one who knows the country thor- 
oughly. $2.00. 
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The GIST of IT 


WHERE are the words of yesteryear—coop- 
eration, efficiency, patriotic production? Re- 
construction’s the word today. Every article 
in this reconstruction issue of the SURVEY 
goes to prove it. But if more evidence is 
wanted see the digest of a sheaf of reports, 
meetings and papers named after it. Page 
804. 


NO gentlemen farmers need apply to the 
Nonpartisan League. It’s made up of men 
who have “slopped their own hogs” and 
are proud of it. After a four years’ fight 
they have elected the entire state government 
of North Dakota and now they are showing 
the world how a farming state should be 
run by farmers for farmers. An appraisal 
of their organization and their legislative 
program by a North Dakota sociologist, Prof. 
John M. Gillette of the State University. 
Page 753. 


LLOYD GEORGE has called representa- 
tives of capital, labor and the government to 
confer on the present unrest—a sort of super- 
shop committee. In 1917 the Whitley com- 
mittee advised that the men be given “a 
greater share in and responsibility for the 
determination and observance of the condi- 
tions under which their work is carried on.” 
During the war employers applied the ad- 
vice by encouraging shop committees. C. G. 
Renold, the director-manager of a large 
Manchester machine shop, tells of his expe- 
rience with the committees and draws up a 
tentative profit and loss account for them. 
Page 761. 


UNCLE SAM’S peeling off his uniform to 
turn pedagog. The philosophy back of his 
big army school told by the man who is to 
have charge of the civics department, John 
A. Kingsbury who, before he ,was with the 
Red Cross in France, was the fighting com- 
missioner of public charities in Mayor 
Mitchel’s New York administration. Page 
765. 


MRS. TOBENSON, who worked with her 
husband when he was superintendent of the 
Workers’ Institute in Chicago, was beside 
him again when he returned to Russia and 
was first mayor of a city under Kerensky 
and later an important official in a Siberian 
soviet. Her story. Page 768. 


ALEXANDER JOHNSON, who was a social 
worker and prison inspector before the pres- 
ent generation was born, inquires if the men 
who sentence other men to twenty. years in 
prison for holding unpopular opinions have 
any idea what twenty years in prison means, 
Page 778. 


WAR made cosmopolites of American social 
workers. Mrs. Rickman who, as Lydia C. 
Lewis, will be remembered as dean of the 
Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy 
and later of the Philadelphia school, writes 
of the families in care of the Friends’ Unit 
in southern Russia. The grandmother who 
was “too old to come off the stove” makes 
an entry that would never appear on an 
American case-record. Page 772. 


WHY not get together in peace as in war, 
forget trivial disagreements and hitch our 
hobbies in a team? Edward T. Devine’s 
plea for unity in a constructive program and 
Simon N. Patten’s outline of it in a series 
of maxims. Page 784. 


IT has often been said, to our shame, that 
native and imported Americans meet socially 
in one place—the saloon. How Cincinnati, 
which used to be one of the “ wettest” towns 
on the river, has made a saloon a fit place 
to get acquainted in. Page 788. 


HIGH trolley fares are a delusion and a 
snare. They don’t give the companies the 
revenue they need nor the public the service 
it pays for. Page 790. 
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‘The North Dakota Harvest of the 


Nonpartisan League 
By John M. Gillette 


Causes for the Rise of the League 


ITHIN four years the Nonpartisan League 
has attained hegemony among agrarian move- 
ments, come into complete control of the 
government of one state, organized nationally 
d, at the last election, succeeded in choosing members of 
ingress, legislators, administrative officers and supreme 
urt judges in one or another of six additional states. In 
fempting to meet the desires of the readers of the SURVEY 
r information -concerning this movement, I shall confine 
yself, for the most part, to a statement of the facts, leaving 
‘to the reader to pronounce judgment as to the league’s 
rth and permanency. 
In seeking to account for the rise of the league, three out- 
nding facts appear: longstanding dissatisfaction on the part 
‘the farmers of the Northwest with marketing conditions; 
long continued effort of the farmers of North Dakota to 
ure a State terminal elevator; and A. C. Townley. 
What have the grain raisers believed about marketing con- 
tions? ‘They have believed that they have been the recipients 
unfair dockage and grading practices; that the millers and 
ain speculators have rigged the markets against them so 
at large crops brought no greater returns than small crops, 
‘that market prices were depressed just before the farmer 
his crop and raised after he had sold it, with the result 
it the millers and dealers obtained a dishonest profit; 
t if the farmers could get control of the grading process 
some other things connected with marketing they would 
is to rectify the abuses. 


t would be interesting to discuss the marketing of farm 
oducts to discover to what extent these beliefs concerning 
e abuses of farm marketing are well founded. It may be 
sumed that some of them are exaggerated and that some of 
em are unfounded; but in all truth it must be stated that 
rminded investigations of the subject have found many 
Sts to justify the farmers in wanting marketing reforms. 

recent investigations of the Federal Trade Commission 
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in the field of the packing industry is a reminder that both 
the farmer and the consumer have a foundation for just 
criticism. But whatever the facts are, the important con- 
sideration is that the farmers believed there were evils sufficient 
in the marketing system to warrant them in forming a pro- 
tective organization. | 

The unsuccessful attempt of the North Dakota farmers to’ 
secure a state-owned terminal elevator brought to a head their 
grievance against the marketing conditions. The agrariari 
pressure for such a measure runs back for two decades or 
more. ‘The first step to be taken was the amendment of the 
state constitution so that the commonwealth could undertake 
the establishment of such an institution. Legislature after 
legislature was approached without result until 1913. Then 
such an amendment was formulated. It was submitted to the 
voters in 1914 and carried, and was approved by the legisla- 
ture of 1915. It was supposed that the legislature of that 
year would enact a terminal elevator law. The political 
parties had committed themselves to the policy. To make 
the matter certain, some 200 farmers, members of the Society 
of Equity which had fostered the movement for a state-owned 
elevator, appeared at the capital to lobby for the measure. 
They were led by George Loftus, an able fighter who had 
agitated for years to secure such an establishment. He now 
led a bitter but unsuccessful attack on the legislators for the 
passage of the desired measure. ‘The farmers reported. that 
they were told by some of the solons to go home and slop 
their hogs. Needless to say the farmers were thoroughly 
indignant and angry. ‘They concluded that it was futile to 
seek assistance from parties which were dominated by lobbies 
and influences from the Twin Cities. 

At this juncture A. C. Townley arrived on the scene. He 
was a man with an idea; and the idea was that an agrarian 
movement could be formed that would sweep the state and 
other states and eventually deliver the farmers from the hands 
of their enemies. Mr. Townley had been a “ bonanza” flax 
farmer in the dry region of western North Dakota, had been 
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A typical league township “ caucus,” at which all the 

members of the league in the township assemble to 

elect delegates to county and state conventions, which 

indorse candidates for office and transact league 
business 


A typical country town street when the farmers of the 

league are assembling for a meeting. The meeting ts 

being held in the room from the window of which 
several persons are looking out 


hit by two droughts in succession and by an early snow and 
demoralized market the third year and so had been put out of 
business. His property was seized by creditors and he went 
into legal bankruptcy, leaving a residue of about $86,000 of 
unpaid debts. It is interesting to note that the Northern 
Pacific Railway Company and the International Harvester 
Company were among his largest creditors. That was in the 
years 1910-12. Later Townley was a Socialist lecturer. He 
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had tasted the vicissitudes of farming, the pressure of mo 
gages, the height of interest and the uncertainty of marke 
Thus he had a basis of sympathy with farmers. With lit 
or no money he had organized a farming enterprise embraci 
over 12,000 acres of tilled ground and farming equipment 
quantity to match. He saw things large and had the ability 
make men accept his idea and back him up in it. ‘This episc 
contains suggestions of Townley’s leadership qualities a 
makes his appearance as a leader of an important moveme 
seem less abrupt. 

Townley and Bowen, a Socialist colleague, appeared befe 
the farmers. Bowen, in his address, broached the idea of 
nonpartisan agrarian organization. It appealed. Such an | 
ganization was decided upon. A managing committee of fi 
with Townley as chairman, was appointed to organize | 
state. Initial local organizations were soon made and the | 
listed farmers advanced_the organization money to prov 
Ford cars to expedite the work. ‘The organizing proceec 
quietly but rapidly. If the old-time politicians had rumors 
it, they only laughed and said the movement would be nipy 
at the proper time. Few persons except the farmers he: 
of it. I did not until nearly a year after it had begun, an 
could scarcely credit the undoubtedly true reports I then 
ceived. The rural population of a state had been canvas 
within a year and thirty to forty thousand farmer memb 


-secured—practically enough votes to carry an election. 


Early in 1916 a league paper was established; in Apri 
state convention was held and an organization affected. Toy 
ley was made president and a state committee was appoint 
Men were selected to stand at the primaries for nominat 
whom the league could approve and trust. Most of th 
were Republicans; practically all of them were nominated 
the electorate. In the fall election they were duly elect 
The league controlled the lower house of the legislature : 
held the governorship and the state offices. It had a mino: 
in the Senate, however, because of senators held over. 

The league convention of 1916 had adopted such advan 
measures as state ownership and operation of elevators, wz 
houses, flour mills, cold-storage and packing plants; rural-ere 
banks; the exemption from taxation of farm improvemer 
and state hail insurance. The constitution legalized only 
first. Consequently it would be necessary to amend the ¢ 
stitution in order to secure the others. Would the farm 
stick during the years necessary to amend the constitution? 7 
case looked dubious. Consequently an attempt was made 
remodel the constitution as a whole for submission to the vot 
at once, a procedure that would require but two years to 

: 


These farmers assembled in town for-a league meeting during the recent Minnesota political campaign, but 


were driven out of town by local authorities on the ground the meeting if held would be “ disloyal.” 


The 


farmers met in the open outside the town limits, passedresolutions backing President Wilson’s war aims state- q 
ment, took up a collection for the Red Cross and had their pictures taken 


A small portion of the outskirts of a big crowd of farmz2rs listening to a league speaker in a blizzard. These 


farmers were refused halls in town, owing to the opposition of the local political and business interests. 


They 


gathered on a farm outside and stood for three hours in the falling snow to hear the league’s message. Note 
the expressions on their faces 


lete. But the holdover Senate blocked the effort. Much of 
he constitutional legislation desired by the lower house was 
Ikewise thwarted. The only recourse was to get the farmers 
9 sign up for two years until the constitution was amended 
nd full control could be secured. But since this legislature 
vould not pass an amendment, an amendment could not be 
roposed by a legislature for two years, and it could not be 
nally approved for four years. However, the constitution 
rovided for its own amendment by petition when signed by 
O:per cent of the voters in half the counties of the state. “This 
yay out was attempted. To get these signatures was a big 
ask; but the league got them. Moreover the amendments car- 
ied in the election of 1918 and were approved by the league 
egislature of 1919. “This gave the league complete state con- 
Fol and freedom to realize its legislation, provided the amend- 
nents would pass the gauntlet of the Supreme Court. Mean- 
vhile the league had “captured” the state Supreme Court. 
n 1916 it elected three members of that body and in the last 
lection it secured another seat. The result is that the Supreme 
jourt, so constituted, has just decided that the amendments 
laced before the voters at the last election carried. 
» But what of the opposition during these four years? Has it 
een asleep or quiescent? Not at all. When the league first 
ame into evidence, the political leaders thought it would be 
asy to prick the bubble and dispose of the movement; that it 
vould spend itself as other farmer movements had done; that 
he farmers would soon become disillusioned by the vacuous- 
ess and impracticableness of league ideas. Later on the poli- 
icians awoke to the fact that they had a fight on their hands 
t was different from any previous one. “The farmers could 
’ be either cajoled or ‘‘ reasoned with.” The new ideas were 
religion to them. They really believed that salvation for the 
armers was at hand. But it was not through old parties and 
eaders. Consequently the opposition was driven to adopt tac- 
ics intended to discredit the leaders of the league. The leaders 
vere called mountebanks, Socialists, confidence men, grafters, 
narchists, I. W. W.’s, traitors, charlatans, agitators, vision- 
ries, idealists. Townley, especially, came in for a large share 
f abuse. Whatever may be one’s idea of him as a man and 
tatesman, macognition is compelled that he is a leader of rare 


ability. His enemies have given unconscious testimony to this 


by their persistent and constant effort to disparage and discredit 
him. He has been accused of swindling his creditors, of mis- 
appropriating the funds of the league, of being disloyal in time 
of war, of duping the farmers. He was arrested and tried in 
Minnesota on the charge of disloyalty but was cleared by a 
district court. Nevertheless, he is the commanding figure in 
the league and appears to have lost none of his influence with 
the farmers. His political enemies protest that they do not 
oppose the league as a farmers’ movement, that they believe im 
the farmers organizing, but that they mean to fight until they 
have purged the movement of its spurious and self-imposed 
leadership. In Minnesota, in keeping with this attitude, they 
have often prevented the holding of farmers’ meetings in towns 
and villages and have had scores of the organizers arrested or 
driven out of the neighborhood. Prior to the fall elections, 
over fifty league organizers and speakers were arrested in south- 
ern Minnesota on the charge of disloyalty, but the charges were 


President Townley of the Nonpartisan League talk- 
ing to farmers who have gathered for an all-day 
picnic and league political meeting 
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found so empty by the courts that they were speedily dis- 
missed. ‘The assertion of the opposition that it favors farm- 
ers’ organizations, even favors the league, appears to be more 
specious than true. ‘The organization known as the Society 
of Equity maintains that, backed by the large grain and other 
interests of the Twin Cities, the opposition did everything 
within its power to destroy that society. Since it was an incor- 
porated organization, the society was subjected to suit after 
suit in court in an evident attempt to break it financially. And 
the reason why the Nonpartisan League is not an incorporated 
organization is to be found in the experience of this, its agrarian 
predecessor. 

The opposition had widely published and reiterated the 
statement that Townley had used the league funds as his 
own and had thus hoarded large sums. Consequently his 
creditors brought suit against him on the grounds that since 
he dominated league funds and properties, he owned them 
and was able to discharge his debts. The case was tried in 
the federal court before Judge Amidon, a man of the highest 
judicial standing, reputation and probity. In his decision, 
which acquitted the defendant, Judge Amidon indicated that 
an expert examination of the financial records of the league 
showed that they had been accurately and faithfully kept; 
that Townley had received no grant of money from the 
league beyond his salary of $300 a month; that the numerous 
detectives employed by the plaintiffs to discover Townley’s 
“hidden treasure” had been unable to discover one; and 
that the domination and ownership theory was foolish. 

Economic Program for North Dakota 
THE program of legislation adopted by the league legisla- 
tive caucus at the state capital of North Dakota this winter 
and represented in the bills introduced as the result of caucus 
deliberations, is in line with the program approved by the 
state conventions of 1916 and 1918. ‘The more important 
measures introduced thus far (about February 1) provide 
for (1) establishing a bank of North Dakota with a capital 
of $2,000,000; (2) creating a North Dakota mill and eleva- 
tor association, with the power to build terminal elevators 
and flour mills and manufacture and market all farm 
products; (3) organizing a home building and savings asso- 
ciation intended to assist city workers in buying homes and 
encourage settlement on farms; (4) inaugurating a state hail 
insurance fund, aimed at reducing the premiums on hail in- 


surance; (5) stimulating the development of the vast lignit 
fields in the state by regulating railway rates within th 
state; (6) authorizing an industrial commission, consistin 
of thie governor, the attorney-general and the commission¢ 
of agriculture, with power to operate and direct all the publi 
utilities established. Besides this, bills have appeared, af 
proved by the caucus, providing for a one-man tax commissio 
instead of the triple commission of the present; inauguratin 
a graduated income tax, with heavier rates on unearned tha 
on earned incomes; establishing new grain grading prov 
sions and a state grain inspection system. Since the leagu 
holds the governorship and heavy majorities in both house 
there is no doubt that the measures will become law. 

It is maintained by those who guide the destinies of th 
league that this legislation will accomplish the followin 
result: It will greatly increase the income of the aver. 
farmer and benefit the merchants. It will promote the dairy 
ing industry in the state and so preserve the fertility of th 
soil. It will create great industrial enterprises which wi 
attract workers to the state. It will stimulate the growth « 
cities and by so doing attract other industries. It will di 
velop home markets; reduce the amount of mortgages; enab! 
workers to own outa increase land settlement and build u 
a contented citizenry. 

To illustrate the hope for benefits of such tepilatisel le 
us take the estimates of league leaders of the saving to th 
state from the establishment of a public bank. This ban 
will be the depository of state funds of all sorts amountin 
to thirty or forty million dollars and such funds will be key 
within the state, applicable to farm and home loans and 1 
developing state industrial undertakings. The farms of tk 
state carry mortgages to the extent of about $309,000,00 
which bear an average rate of interest of 8.7 per cent. Shoul 
the farms be remortgaged with the state bank at 5 per cet 
interest, there would be an annual saving to the farmers « 
about eleven and a half million dollars. With the additio 
of what can be saved in other directions, the estimate as t 
what North Dakota will gain from the league legislatia 
runs up to $40,000,000 or $50,000,000. Such legislation 
heralded as an emancipation proclamation for the state, frei 
ing it of a thraldom to outside interests and encouraging tl 
industrial development of legitimate interests within th 
state. 


on Nonpartisan League is essentially a 
itical movement which seeks to correct 
irtain industrial abuses and to attain defin- 
ite economic: results. Economic matters 
ave stood so prominently in the foreground 
yat casual observers might conclude that 
le promotion of agricultural profits repre- 


/ 


ents the complete purpose of the move- 
ent. In this connection it will be of in- 
erest to consider the statement of the ob- 
ects of the league contained in the articles 
if association adopted by the national con- 
‘ention of delegates which met at St. Paul 
n December, 1918: 

The purposes for which this association 
» formed are: 


(A) Making government responsive to 
he will of the people; 

—(B) Eradicating special privilege; puri- 
ying government; improving the general 
yelfare of the people; 

(C) Raising the standard of citizenship; 
isseminating knowledge of the rights, 
owers and duties of citizens in relation 
9 government; government by the people. 


: The other articles are devoted to a de- 
cription of the form of the organization 
f the league. Little about economic aims 
ut much about political and public rights 
nd welfare appears. 

It has been noted that the eis 
yeasures of the 1919 North Dakota legis- 
uture look quite directly toward the regu- 
ition of industrial conditions. What evi- 
ence that the league has a welfare policy? 
everal things squint in that direction, 
hough it would not be safe to think that 
ne body has thus far thought out a de- 
berate welfare policy aside from its eco- 
omic program. It has been too busy with 
le primary means of realizing a welfare 
rogram. 


One of the important non-economic mat- 
srs promoted has been rural education. 
very one knows that rural schools have 
een and are now generally small, back- 
ard and inefficient. ‘The league chose for 
ate superintendent of public instruction a: 
ian who was state rural School inspector. 
le has done good work for the country 
hools, was deeply interested in their ad- 
incement and was prepared to do much in 
eir behalf. He furthered the policy he 
ad adhered to as inspector in promoting 
andardization and consolidation. He en- 
sted the aid of Governor Frazier and 
thers in a state-wide campaign in behalf 
f rural school consolidation. It is note- 
orthy that a governor should spend 
eeks in this way. With his “team” of 
yeakers Governor Frazier went from 
yuntry district to country district preach- 
i the doctrine of better schools, of con- 
lidation and standardization. The edu- 
tors who accompanied him state that his 
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efforts were devoted wholly to the promotion of rural school 
betterment; consequently, his political enemies were wrong 
in attributing nothing but political motives to him in this 
work. The legislature of 1917 passed bills placing within 
the reach of rural schools, school nurses and medical inspec- 
tion; providing free transportation for children living more 
than two and one-fourth miles from the school; raising the 
compulsory attendance age to seventeen for those who had not 
completed the eighth grade, and providing for the establish- 
ment of evening schools in town or country for those deficient 
in schooling who are beyond the compulsory school age. The 
present legislature has introduced measures to provide more 
ample funds for country schools and to improve them in other 
ways. 

Among the many other acts passed by the legislature of 1917 
four deserve mention: empowering cities of the state to pur- 
chase and hold real estate for certain municipal purposes and 
legalizing the acquisition by cities of other states’ real estate 
situated in North Dakota; giving women the right to vote for 
presidential electors and for those state and local officers not 
prohibited in the state constitution ; establishing a state welfare 
commission with a commissioner who devotes her whole time 
to supervision and study of social conditions; legitimizing 
every child and making such child the heir of its natural 
parents. The last provision probably takes the most advanced 
grounds of any law on the subject in the United States. 

The league legislative caucus of the 1919 legislature has 
approved the following measures favorable to labor: 

(1) Providing compulsory compensation for disabled la- 
borers and establishing a compensation commission; (2) 
Providing a thorough system of mine inspection; (3) Estab- 
lishing an eight-hour day and a minimum wage for women; 
(4) Limiting the power of courts (a) To issue injunctions 
in case of disputes between employers and employes con- 
cerning conditions of employment, unless such injunctions are 
necessary to prevent irreparable injury to property for which 
there is no adequate remedy at law, and (b) To issue restrain- 
ing orders which shall prohibit any person or persons from 
terminating any employment, ceasing to perform labor, ad- 
vising others to do so or from ceasing to patronize any party 
to a dispute or from paying strike benefits; (5) Establishing 
a home building and savings association by which city 
dwellers may obtain homes and farmers build necessary 
buildings on long time payments at low interest and with 
amortization privilege. 
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Methods of the League 
Tue sudden advent of ‘the Nonpartisan League into ¢ 
national political arena has impressed the public with the 
idea that it is a unique organization and must make use o! 
unique methods to attain its ends. Some account of its chief} 
agencies and features may prove of value. 
I. ORGANIZATION RESPONSIVE TO 
The league now has a national organization, provided for in} 
its articles of association. A national executive committee, 
a national committee consisting of the executive committee} 
and the chairmen of state committees, state committees, and a} 
secretary appointed by the national executive committee for 
each state who is to be the executive officer for each state! 
committee, constitute the administrative machinery of the} 
organization. State and national committees cooperate in| 
discovering prospective state officers. Large powers are} 
given to the national president and executive committee. They} 
project and supervise the extension of the movement at large. } 
The president is appointed by the national committee, but] 
Townley, being so appointed, asked to have the matter de- 
cided by a referendum of all the members of the league. Ac- 
cording to results just published, he received 98,391 votes out! 
of a.total of 99,369, or about 100 to 1. As in industrial con- 
cerns, the central administrative authorities are very influen- 
tial in the determination of policies and selection of officers. 
Up to the present time, Townley and his close associates have 
largely determined the course of the league, the leadership’ 
being enthusiastically accepted by the rank and file. 
2. NONPARTISAN CHARACTER. The league identifies’ 
itself with no party but may make use of any party. It nomi- 
nates its candidates ordinarily by indorsing the candidates in 
the old parties who accept its principles. In North Dakota 
it has swallowed up the Republican party, and William J. 
Lemke, a member of its national executive committee, is 
chairman of the Republican state central committee in North 
Dakota. In a Democratic state, no doubt, the Democratic 
candidates of approved standing would be indorsed and 
elected and the Democratic Party correspondingly assimilated. 
It is a bit of humor that in the North Dakota election of 
1916, old stalwart Republicans supported Nonpartisan 
League-Republican candidates, and after the election gloried 
in the election of a full Republican state ticket. But in the 
election of 1918, dissenting Republicans combined with the 
Democrats in order to defeat the league; without success, 
however. . 
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3. Cxose Corporation. The league restricts its mem- 
bership to bona fide farmers. Merchants, bankers and the 
e who farm on the side cannot gain admission. A farmer- 
anker or a farmer-merchant may be admitted; not a banker- 
mer or merchant-farmer.. Consequently league member- 
ip is exclusively a farmer membership. It is difficult for 
he opposition to get into and split asunder such an organiza- 
ion. ‘The opposition has tried various devices to win away 
he farmers. It has promoted good government leagues, good 
itizenship leagues, and independent voters’ leagues; all with- 
jut success. It now is organizing an Independent Voters’ 
onpartisan Association to turn the trick. This newest or- 
anization apparently has sought to capitalize itself by assum- 
g part of the name of the Nonpartisan League and by estab- 
ishing heavy dues. The guess is that it will prove as trans- 
parent and abortive as other attempts. The opposition refers 
and denounces the league as a class movement. It is a class 
movement. However, it is not the first of its kind. Refer- 
: the American Manufacturers’ Association and the “ Big 
ive ” of the packers—evidently quite close corporations. 
4 AmpiLEe Dues. The founders of the league knew the 
futility of starting indigent political movements. It takes 
money to organize and promote a reform or a movement. 
ence the dues were set at $6 to a farmer. This included 
membership, a magazine and a league paper. In 1916, the 
dues were raised to $16 for two years, with privilege of league 
papers. The exigency previously explained made a two-year 
membership and fee necessary. But the dues of the thirty or 
orty thousand farmers of the first year built the machine and 
shed it cylinder oil sufficient to make it go, including a 
ss of its own, organizers and speakers, and expansion into 
her states. Ample sinews of war must now be the result of 
the hundred thousand or more membership dues. 
5. A Campaicn or Epucation. The “ Big Five ” commit- 
tee of the league, to whom at first was entrusted the job of 
romotion, had for the most part been Socialist lecturers. 
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They believed in propaganda and educational influences. The 
founders of the league, moreover, thoroughly distrusted the 
press of the country. How could farmers do anything to im- 
prove their condition politically when they could not get the 
truth? The remedy? A set of newspapers owned and op- 
erated by the league; also, a campaign conducted among the 
farmers by speakers who could show them the truth about 
“the system’ and point the way to rectification. With 
finances in hand, both kinds of propaganda were provided. 
Year by year, numerous speakers are brought in from out- 
side to follow an itinerary of; well advertised farmers’ 
meetings. These meetings are well attended and doubtless 
have been effective agencies in advancing the cause. However, 
the great agencies have:been the league newspapers. In 1915 
the Nonpartisan Leader was established at Fargo. When the 
headquarters of the league were moved to St. Paul in 1917, 
that publication was established there. Since the movement 
had gone into other states than North Dakota, other papers 
were thought necessary; hence came the North Dakota ~ 
Leader and the Minnesota Leader and other state papers in 
South Dakota, Montana, Colorado and Idaho. Besides these 
papers, there have been a large number of country papers 
established—about forty-five in North Dakota and some 
thirty in other states; and the Northwest Service, the league 
agency to promote the establishment of such papers, is ready 
to establish some twenty others. Thus the farmers have their 
own press and news. In nothing, perhaps, have the league 
authorities shown their sagacity in larger measure than in the 
establishment and conduct of their press. ‘The papers so far 
alluded to are class-conscious, propaganda sheets. What the 
Appeal to Reason was for so long to the Socialist cause in the 
Central West, these papers are to the Nonpartisan movement. 
The philosophy of their propaganda reminds one of that of 
Wayland, the founder of the Appeal. It is intended to shock 
and startle and stir up the reader. “The league press con- 
sistently represents the farmer as an upright and downtrodden 
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member of society and Big Business as the villain. Its news 
is selected to show up the shortcomings of “ Big Biz” and 
its special articles tell how government ownership in general 
and in Australia, New Zealand, etc., in particular, has curbed 
predacious activities. Its editorials are simply, directly and 
‘graphically written, printed so as to secure attention. Its 
cartoons are skilfully made to carry the point across. 

So far the league has established three daily papers, the 
Courier-News of Fargo, the Capital Daily Press of Bismarck 
and the Grand Forks American, all in North Dakota. ‘The 
News and the American are high-class papers, fully reporting 
the news and ably edited. The Press is to be published only 
during the session of the North Dakota legislature. The 
American was promoted by the league but is not owned by it. 
The larger number of its 1,000 shares are owned by farmers. 
It is expected that daily papers of this sort will be established 
in one of the twin cities and in Boise, Idaho. Most. of the 
country papers are also so owned. 


6. CooPERATION WirH Lasor. The league, from the 
first, has adopted the policy of cooperation with labor organi- 
zations in political effort. In fact, it also would include the 
small merchants in this way, but I have not observed that 
they have responded largely, certainly not as an organized 
body. The league doctrine is that farmers, laborers and 
small merchants have many interests in common, and that if 
they cooperate politically they can control the national vote. 
Organized labor in several states has joined hands with the 
league. It is apparent that the legislative program of the 
North Dakota legislature of 1919 is calculated to cement 
further the ties between labor and the farmers. ‘There are 
doubtless difficulties in the way of a perfect union between 
the two parties, yet it is possible that a solvent may be found 
for them. 


General Character 

A FEW remarks pertaining to the general character of the 
league may not be amiss. The Nonpartisan League is not a 
manifestation of Russian bolshevism any more than was the 
People’s Party of twenty-five years ago or the British Labour 
Party of today. It aims at economic and social reforms 
through political action; the Bolshevists aim at social reforms 
through economic action. The league does not seek to dis- 
franchise other classes ‘than farmers; bolshevism disfran- 
chises all other classes than the proletariat. Neither the aims 
nor the methods of Russian bolshevism are applicable to the 
league. The latter is essentially an organization of farmers, 
the preponderant majority of the electorate in such states as 
North Dakota owning the bulk of the wealth of the com- 
monwealth, for the improvement of economic and general wel- 
fare conditions by recourse to political action. 

Nor is it a revolutionary movement in the sense that 
through it society is broken up and disorganized. It is de- 
stroying no fundamental institution but is reshaping and re- 
directing certain ones so as to make them more amenable to 
the public will. To those accustomed to think about the im- 
provement of society in the light of social evolution and prog- 
ress, the league program appears to be one of various possible 
means of securing social change. It is not revolutionary in 
the sense that its objectives are new and untried. Every one 
of its proposed reforms have been enacted and tried out by 
one or another of our modern states: New Zealand, Australia, 
Canada, the Scandinavian countries, Germany. What ap- 
pears to be revolutionary in this movement is the proposal to 
enact a number of such borrowed innovations at one time, 
and the somewhat wholesale amendment of the state consti- 
tution as a means for accomplishing this program. 
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That the league program is measurably Socialistic is ¢ 
vious; yet one remembers that there is socialism of all degre! 
from a little state ownership and control up to a wholesg 
disposition of things in that way. The Nonpartisan Leagy 
is ever so much more socialistic than are the Republican aj 
Democratic Parties, more so than was the Progressive Par 
less so than is the British Labour Party, still less so than 
Socialist Party of the United States. It proposes state own 
ship of certain distributive, manufacturing and financial age} 
cies, but not of all economic agencies by any means. For e| 
ample, the farmer members of the league are set in their id} 
of individualism respecting the ownership and operation 
farms. } 

Is the Nonpartisan League movement warranted? To 4 
members it is. It represents social reform and social justi} 
as touching the farmers and their interests. They view mi 
dlemen in general as somewhat unnecessary functionaries ar) 
hence as more or less socially parasitic. Big business is by 
lieved to exploit the people, especially the farmers. “The a) 
tempt is to take the former out of business, to have the state a! 
sorb its functions is considered both desirable and legitima' 
Small merchants are to be viewed with some consideratio} 
They and the farmers have some interests in common; therefo 
they should cooperate with farmers in overthrowing big bus 
ness, the arch enemy of both groups. Accepting the league’ 
statement of the abuses practiced by big business, its interpr/ 
tation is logical and its proposed remedies appear as possib 
modes of correcting the evils. 

Should not the farmers pursue a course that is non-politica 
in order that the evident abuses practiced by middlemen an 
others be obviated? Should they not proceed to develop ec 
operative organizations rather than enter politics? It may be 
But it may also be a question of time and of thoroughnes: 
We have had examples of agricultural cooperation and hov 
far agricultural and other kinds of cooperatives have dependé 
on cooperation alone to attain their ends. Denmark afford 
an example of a state where agriculture was revolutionize 
and the marketing system corrected by means of agricultura 
cooperative associations. But the Danish farmers went int 
politics enough to capture the state government and to secur 
the land legislation they desired. Canadian cooperative ot 
ganizations have accomplished great things, but Canadia 
farmers have been forced to enter politics sufficiently to secur 
legislation without which their cooperative societies woul 
have been largely powerless to effect reforms. The grea 
British cooperative societies have a remarkable record 6 
achievement; yet after decades of experience they decide 
that if British society was to be reconstructed so as to give th 
people at the bottom a square deal, something more woul 
have to be done; so they decided to cast in their lot with th 
labor and Socialist groups to elect workers’ representatives t 
Parliament to force post-war reconstructive measures of — 
fundamental nature. 

Whether or not any group shall or shall not enter politic 
must be decided by that group on the relation of legislatio 
to social readjustment. In modern democracies, legislation 1 
an adjustment of interests; some adjustments cannot b 
reached by other than legislative processes. Taxation, trans 
portation rates, world-embracing trusts, and often interes 
rates are beyond the control of cooperative organizations am 
they turn to state action as the only certain and speedy re 
course. However, we may well recognize that the educationa 
results achieved by cooperative associations would be of th 
greatest service in political action and it is possible that th 
latter may fail without such an educational process. 
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A PROPHECY OF RECONSTRUCTION 


This drawing by Walter Crane formed the frontispiece of Vox Clamantium, 
a volume of religious essays published in England in 1894 


Shop Committees in Practice 
By C. G. Renold 


MANAGING DIRECTOR OF HANS RENOLD, LTD., MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


HE Whitley committee in one of its reports has 
recommended the establishment of machinery for 
the consultation and general consideration of prob- 
lems by employers and employes at three stages in 
dustry : in the workshop, in the district and nationally. The 
ea of shop organization did not altogether start with the 
rhitley committee; there had been in existence a number of 
aall shop committees to handle war-time problems, such as 
€ introduction of unskilled labor by large engineering firms 
id other changes that had to be made quickly. In carrying 
it the recommendations of the ministry of munitions, in 
itticular, that men be taken off this job and put on that, 
‘that another job be divided into two sections and women 
: put on it, it was a great convenience to call iri some repre- 
ntative of the men who had been doing that class of work 
‘explain to them why certain changes had to be made, and 
take them into one’s confidence. 

The conditions which I have described in the pamphlet 
printed by the Survey [Reconstruction Series No. 1, Oc- 
' 
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tober 5, 1918] are those in existence in our works; they are 
by no means extraordinary, though possibly worked out in a 
little more detail than is usual. One of the best works com- 
mittees I know is in the Manchester Westinghouse Manufac- 
turing Company, employing about six thousand people, nearly 
one-half of them women. ‘There are fifteen departments, and 
each department elects one or two delegates who form a 
college of electors and in turn elect about six, or some such 
small number, to form the working committee. This commit- 
tee meets in the company’s time every week for about two 
hours to discuss anything under the sun. One or two repre- 
sentatives of the management attend those meetings. “The 
committee was given the whole run of the building. But the 
plan did not work well. The chief difficulty was the antagon- 
ism of the foremen, who felt these people were in closer touch 
with the management than they and were interfering with 
policies and discipline—in short that their own influence was 
being undermined. : 
There were objections also from the side of the workmen 
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who complained that when they met the management, the 
management was very sympathetic, and the committee had a 
nice time, but that the actions of the foremen did net coincide 
with the attitude on the part of the management. So, repre- 
sentatives of the foremen were invited to sit with the commit- 
tees. ‘They had a scheme of rotation under which different 
foremen attended each week, and were supposed to represent 
the foremen’s point of view. 

One of the interesting things they succeeded in bringing 
about was the taking over of responsibility by the committee 
for questions of discipline, particularly with regard to juvenile 
workers, whose behavior they were instrumental in improving 
decidedly. 

Dealing With Dilution 
ANOTHER very big plant formed a works committee more 
especially to deal with the question of dilution—the introduc- 
tion of unskilled labor into the shop. Here the whole problem 
was adjusted by direct conferences between the committee 
and the government dilution officer. From this, the committee 
developed into a general workshop committee. 

An interesting committee is that of the Phoenix Works, a 
concern engaged in doing a large amount of dyeing, a business 
which grew enormously during the war. ‘They began with 
eight hundred people in 1914 and ended with about six thou- 
sand. The special difficulty of such a rapid growth is, of 
course, that the shop has no traditions and it is difficult to 
maintain discipline. Men come from all over the country 
and are not accustomed to work together. 

But there was one principal reason why such committees 
sprang up simultaneously in a great many plants of all sizes: 
Under the munitions acts, there were established munition 
courts to deal with questions of discipline and with disputes 
in munition works. This court could be invoked either by 
an employer to enforce shop rules or by workmen to settle 
their grievances. Gradually the bother of constantly bringing 
men up before the tribunal became too great, and. employers 
agreed upon the idea of forming their own tribunals in their 
own shops. Committees were formed and, in cases which the 
firm would have brought before the city’s munition tribunal, 
they gave the workmen their choice of being brought before 
it or before their own elective tribunal. The plan proved 
extraordinarily successful. In ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred, the men preferred to be tried by their own tribunal, 
and the firms were well pleased with the way in which those 
works tribunals dealt with the men. They did not lay men 
off lightly for breaches of discipline. I had a geod deal to 
do with this scheme and have come to the conclusion that out 
of it, it should be possible to develop that sense of responsibil- 
ity on the part of labor which is so necessary. 

Now, coming to our own committees, we have three of them 
in our plant, one about ten years old. At that time we moved 
up into new quarters and expanded constantly. We felt the 
need of special means of establishing an esprit de corps, be- 
cause the sense of citizenship was lessening with so many 
people coming into the firm. It had been our custom for a 
good many years to have a certain number of social activities 
in connection with the work, a picnic every year, a dance, and 
that sort of thing; and we had the workpeople organize a 
committee to look after these social activities. This work 
grew very quickly, until this committee was organizing athletic 
clubs, musical societies and entertainments of all kinds, and 
had quite a full working program of social life for the em- 
ployes. 
committee was playing a very important part in war activities. 
It took on the responsibility of looking after the dependents 
of the soldiers—men who had been called out from the works 
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~ to be expanded quickly, within a few weeks. 
wait for these changes to filter down in the way in whic 


_find some way of explaining to our people the problems wit 


It had gone on for ten years, and during the war this ° 
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—for sending parcels to prisoners in Germany, for war savi 
and all that kind of thing. — | 

Having had that organization for so long, we Had reall 
created a sense of community in the organization which maqy 
it comparatively easy when particular war problems came 
for similar organizations to be started for other activiti 
We felt during these rapid changes in industry, in our t 
the need of getting into touch with the workers, to explain’ 
them what was going on. There was not time to take th 
things gradually. We were in the midst of the war, ai 
we were desperately in need of munitions. The industry he 
We could 


they ordinarily would. We were continually hampered by # 
normal inertia in a large organization, and we wanted) 


which we had to-contend, and the measures that we woul} 
undertake to solve them. With our experience, naturally, wy) 
turned to some kind of committee to represent them to ‘ . 
and to represent us to them; and the first thing we did 2 
to call together a few people who we knew were fairly repre 
sentative and who had the confidence, as far as we knew 
their fellow workers. We discussed with them the possibill 
ties of forming a workshop committee. It was curious; the 
were very diffident to deal with the subject at all, acai th 
were not “elected.” British workers—and I expect it 7 
the same in the United States—seem extraordinarily constitu 
tional. They thought the first thing to do was to have ai 
election, and that we should not begin to discuss what h 
committee might do until it was properly accredited. $i 
we persuaded them to discuss it as a theoretical case. Sup 
posing there were such a committee, what was it to do. 
got some expressions of their opinion and then, of course, 
called a meeting and had an election. We got together a 
mittee representing each department. It was decided tha 
the men and the women should be represented by sepa 
delegations. In many cases the constituencies would be thy 
same, but there would be a woman delegate and a man dele} 
gate. ‘ 
The Men’s Own Committee 
THE most active trade unionists in the works thought th 
was some scheme of the management to undermine the wor 
of the trade unions. It was not as a matter of fact; it had 
nothing to do with it. The more active unionists got toge 
and formed a committee of their own, and on the day il 
which the first shop committee was to meet, I received a little 
note signed by half a dozen old friends in the works, sayi 
that they had been appointed a shop stewards’ committee, anc 
requested recognition. I did not know really what to nake 
of it, or just what was the best line to follow. After thinki king 
it over, I sent for them and told them how pleased I y 
that they had formed an organization, and how pleased 
would be to work with them. I was thinking, in my mir 
what would be the distinction between the two new commit 
tees. At first sight, it looked as though they were both 
to do the same thing. The shop stewards’ committee repre 
sented the organized and skilled men. At that time we ha 
5,000 men, of whom only 500 represented the skilled trad 
They were the cream of the shop, and the shop depended ¢ 
them, but they did not represent anything like the major 
The rest were semi-skilled and unskilled. It became very 
that the shop stewards’ committee could not represent 
whole factory. We came to the conclusion that it was 
represent the trade union policy, that of the skilled rae 
unionists. The other unions are general labor unions whi i 
draw their sources from all sorts of trades; $0 they have 1 


ally any policy at all: The only unions that really count, 
far as engineering is concerned, are those of the skilled 
orkers; so that all union questions, we decided, were a sub- 
t for this shop stewards’ committee; and this left the other 
Miitee—which was afterwards called the welfare commit- 


airs of skilled engineering (machinists) unions. 

‘Now, that distinction has been kept and is still in force, 
id I will give a few instances of the kind of questions which 
e actually handled by these committees. The welfare 
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| at consists of about sixteen ox eighteen delegates 
ined with about six or eight of the management, 
forks managers, and their assistants, one or two heads of 


epartments, and so.on. The most usual business of the 
relfare committee is dealing with grievances, complaints about 
onditions in the shop, about ventilation, care of machinery 
nd all sorts of trivial things, such as splashing of oil and 
ype of overalls. Many of the topics seem smail, yet they 
re very important; it is out of the small things, very often, 
he big troubles grow. They become vast questions when 
hewed over, and though in themselves often trivial, they are 
eally well worth bringing out into the light of day. 


| We tried to do some constructive work in the way of 
etting the committee to see some of the management’s point 


fview. We felt that much of the labor agitation was based 
jon entire ignorance of the difficulties we were facing. We 
ere continually confronted with the idea that we as man- 
ers had done foolish things, and that any fool could have 
lone this particular thing better than we had done it. We 
elt that thought was really behind much of the unrest in 
he engineering world. A similar situation existed with 
pect to government action. We were all imbued with that 
, the employers as well as the workmen; and we used to 
t together and tell each other stories of the foolish things 
hich this or that. minister or official had done. But I got 
ry closely in touch with the ministry and found that it was 
use we did not understand the problems they were up 
fainst that we had such an opinion. We made efforts to 
slain our problems, when we had new contracts necessitating 
Ww organization of the work; and we would explain to 
m the difficulties: that the country was short of fuses and 
at, in consequence, we had to shift part of our force to 
ing these; that we were not allowed to take more than 
nuch per cent of skilled workmen for this work; and the 
ike. We told them as much as we could of the difficulties 
‘the problem, as they appeared to us, in the hope that it 
d facilitate our arrangement with them. At first we 
e rather disappointed, on the whole. We did not get the 
est that we rather expected from the welfare committee. 
ith the same object in view, we always announced new 
Qintments and the creation of new positions. In the 
of a new position we would show the general reason for 
d its relation to the rest of the organization. When a 
y department was set up, we would outline the organiza- 
and so on. We made great efforts in that way to draw 
he men into an interest in the management; but results were 
Every promising. We tried very hard to put on that com- 
some of the responsibilities for discipline. We did not 
much success there either. They did, for Anstance, 
ake to stop spitting in the works, with a certain amount 
This question was advanced very strongly by the 

en workers, ‘but they had a good deal of hesitation in put- 
g themselves forward, lest they make themselves unpopular. 
® line of argument was that the management should do 
nething—“ Oh, let the management do it.” 
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The history of the shop stewards’ committee has been very 
different. It has been a much more live concern from the 
beginning. Having started itself, one would naturally expect 
it to be so. Although we decided at the outset to deal with 
it only on purely trade union questions, which could not be 
dealt with by the other committee, we gradually drifted into 
discussing the same things with both committees; and I have 
come to the conclusion that there should be only one committee, 
the shop stewards’ committee. It represents the important 
element with us—I am not speaking of American conditions, 
with which I am not familiar. With the shop stewards’ com- 
mittee we had much success in discussing business problems. 
They were intensely interested in them, and the attempts 
which we made to explain the managers’ difficulties. This 
time we found a real response, and for that reason I have 
come to the conclusion that it is not worth while bothering 
with any but organized labor; if employes have not had the 
“guts” to get into a union, really they are not worth bothering 
about. 


Committee Procedure 


THERE is a steward for about every twenty-five skilled men 
in the department, and they are not limited to any particular 
department; any little group that would like to have a steward 
may get together and appoint one. We said that we were 
willing to deal with any committee, if it did not get too heavy! 
(We thought we might have all the skilled men in the shop 
on the committee, so we limited the number.) We gave the 
committee facilities for meeting in the company’s time twice 
a month; we gave them a committee room and facilities for 
holding proper meetings. We arranged with the directors 
to meet this committee every once in’a while. The secretary 
of the committee was given freedom to go about the plant’ 
wherever he wanted and consult the steward of any depart- 
ment; and the steward of any department was free to go to 
the foreman of the department on behalf of his own men; and 
the secretary and chairman of the shop stewards’ committee 
were also free, at any time, to come to the works manager, 
or to the works director; so that they had, in that way, access 
at any time, within a few minutes’ notice to any man up to 
the director. Sometimes trivial things would be brought up 
and the plan would seem to short-circuit the foreman. A 
shop steward would prefer to come down to my office rather 
than to go to the foreman, just for a few minutes’ talk; but 
there is no doubt that the ease of getting up to headquarters 
was quite a safety valve. 

It was this committee that dealt with the question of dilu- 
tion. When the dilution officer came around, we had him 
meet the secretary of the shop stewards, or the principal mem- 
bers of the committee, and he gave them a copy of his report 
to us. That gave them an idea of what we were going to do 
and how we were going to effect what the government wanted 
us to do. ‘There was, for instance, always the question 
whether any particular man displaced from his shop was to 
leave the company or was to be given some other work in the 
plant, or whether, possibly, he was to go into the army. These 
questions of individuals were discussed with that committee 
or with the secretary and the respective foreman. After a 
while, when they had more confidence, the members of the 
conference would leave these things to the secretary and chair- 
man. 

Another important class of subjects was the interpretation 
of government wage awards. ‘There was an arrangement 
in the engineering trades under which wages were considered 
by a committee on production every four months, and wages 
were put up or down in accordance with the cost of living. 
These awards became extraordinarily complicated, because 
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they had to discriminate between men who were junior and 
senior, or skilled men and unskilled, unskilled men doing 
skilled men’s work and women doing men’s work, so that 
the working out of these awards was one pile on top of an- 
other. It was never a case of wiping out the previous one 
and working on the new one—it was always a new one on 
top of the old one; so when it came to the end of the war, it 
really required a lawyer to say what award any particular 
man was entitled to; and there was always differing or bicker- 
ing between the men and the management as to how any par- 
ticular award was to be interpreted. 


The Great Controversy Over “Skill’’ 

THERE was a famous case. When Churchill took on the 
Ministry of Munitions, there was a great agitation by skilled 
men for increases, because they were doing the most skilled 
work, which could only be done on a time-work basis. All 
the jobs which they had been doing and which gradually had 
been taken by women and unskilled men, had been put on a 
piece-work basis, and it was laid down that those rates were 
never to be cut during the war. So it happened that many 
of these unskilled men and women were earning higher wages 
than many of the skilled men who were doing the highest 
class of work. That was unfair, and Churchill undertook to 
rectify that by issuing an order giving the skilled men 
1214 per cent advance. There was no interpretation of 
“skilled men;”’ and there was more controversy over that 
during the whole war than any other part of the measure. 
It was interpreted differently in different factories, some giv- 
ing the increase to those who were bordering on the unskilled 
grade; so that one got the different grades continually playing 
off this 1214 per cent against one another, until finally it was 
made applicable to the whole engineering industry and left the 
case exactly where it was before. 

That was not the end of it. There was a grievance then 
between the time workers and the piece workers; the time 
workers had 1214 per cent and the piece workers were on 
reasonable piece-work rates which were, perhaps, time 
and a quarter, or time and a third. ‘They complained that 
the day workers, for similar work, were getting almost as 
much, and that they must have an advance; so the piece work- 
ers were given 714 per cent, and the same _ thing 
went on, until it also ran through the whole cngineering 
industry. There was a little story told: Any one who has 
been in London during the last two years will be familiar with 
the vast number of huts which have been put up to house 
the temporary officers. The Ministry of Labor had in front 
of its offices about two acres of such buildings. Nobody knew 
what they were for, and the rumor went around that this 
was the house put up to deal with the 1214 per cent problems. 

That is just an illustration of the difficulties that arose in 
dealing with these questions during the war; it was important 
to get together and decide what these awards meant and to 
whom they were applied. If that had not been done, we 
should inevitably have been charged with bad faith by the 
men. (Whenever we do not understand what the other 
fellow is doing we always charge him with bad faith.) When 
we didn’t agree with the committee, we wanted them to get 
the feeling that we were playing fair, and it was worth almost 
any amount of time spent in negotiation to get that feeling 
established. 

Another interesting thing we took up with the shop stewards 
was this: Before we had this committee, we had an arrange- 
ment with the local trade union secretary, stating the number 
of automatic machines which a man of a certain grade of 
skill should be expected to run. That agreement had been 
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in force some time when the union came along and wante 
an increased wage. We were feeling the need of skilled mei 
at that time and negotiated a new agreement with then 
whereby we recognized the machines as suitable for a high 

grade of skill and grade of pay if the union would waive a 
consideration of the number of machines, or would wai 


as many machines as they could; and they agreed to that) 
Then, after the committee was formed, that agreement gra¢ 
ually dropped out of sight—conditions had changed so, and 
the men changed—and we found that we had given thes} 
extra wages to the men on these particular machines, 
that the men were still seeking to keep the limitations as té 
those particular machines. We took it up with the shoj 
stewards’ committee and stated to them the agreement wi 
had made, gave them copies of all correspondence, and so IF 
and they went through it all and agreed that we were saat 
and the men were mistaken as to what the agreement was} 
They undertook to have a meeting of the shop committee} 
and explained to them what this agreement was. We werd 
able to get them on our side and to act for us with their con} 
stituents. i 
Another type of question: We had a complaint broufl | 
up against a foreman of one of the most skilled departments} 
The men in coming to work all clock their time. There werd) 
certain men who were at the end of the line waiting to clock 
and were late by the time they got to the clock. They claimed 


there in time and were kept waiting on the line; the foremai i 
would not allow that, so a complaint was made, q 


and the foreman also brought a complaint, and we had ‘the 
whole thing out. This led to the growth of a regular charge 
against this foreman of unfair behavior for several years, and 
they had it back and forth for an hour or two. In the end 
and reasonably in almost every instance that they brought t 
and the committee was fairly satisfied. The following nig 
the foreman called a meeting of his department and, backe 
up by the shop stewards on that committee, had the whole’ 
thing over again with his whole department and, after they 
had talked for about an hour and a half, the department 
passed a vote of confidence in him. We felt that that was a 
result which we could not have got without the tradition o 
free discussion on an equal footing between the management 
and the men. - 
Still another kind of question which we have dise 
with the shop stewards’ committee: In connection with 
automatic machines mentioned before, we had started in 1 
train a number of operators, unskilled men, and we took 
sorts of tradesmen, green-grocers, bakers and clerks, 
reckoned to turn them into automatic-machine men in 
course of about three months’ schooling. The question } 
of course, as to the wages they should be paid at the end of 
the time; and we worked out a scheme of tests to decide how 
successful the training had been. We were able to agree with 
the stewards as to what the test of a skilled man on these 
automatic machines should be. He was to be able to do cer- 
tain work on a certain machine and be able to run so mar 
machines. ‘That, of course, cut out all other consideration: 
and brought it down to a plain question of fact as to wha 
these beginners should be paid. We held a sort of examina 
tion, and the shop steward was permitted to be present ane 
watch the test if he wished; it was a question simply 
whether the man had qualified for the higher rate or not. 
I have mentioned the success that we had with the sh 


ds’ committee in explaining to them business policy 
‘shop organization and so on. Now I think it is worth 
trying to establish a sort of balance sheet of this move- 
tt with its pros and cons. Dealing, first, with the loss side, 
e objections are: It is extremely difficult to establish close 
uch between the upper management and the workers with- 
'making the intermediate grade of management feel left 
it. That. is a difficulty we experienced and we have not 
it succeeded in solving it. There is the danger that the 
iremen and lower managers feel that the directors and work- 
g men are forming a league against them, and that they 
le criticized from both sides. 

|Another objection, of course, is the loss of time. That is 
€ first obvious criticism that anyone will make. ‘“ Well, 
bu seem to spend all your time discussing these things and 
ot in doing your work.” I am inclined to think that that is 
ot so serious as it sounds; the increase of efficiency in the 
rork that comes through this plan quite compensates for the 
me taken up in conversation. Along the same line with that, 
here is a certain loss of efficiency, unquestionably. ‘The fore- 
aan has not got exactly the same autocratic power to direct 
ig department as he had before. That is a loss of efficiency 
yhich the world has to face. We know, of course, that Ger- 
aany was a more efficient country than England, and an 
futocracy is a better machine for making war at the start 
han a democracy; but I think it is too late in the world’s 
listory to base success on methods which demand complete 
utocracy in industry. “The show cannot be run just as one 
ikes, or as one wishes, or as one thinks one can. 

_ Another difficulty is this: It requires a very much higher 
rade of management to run schemes of this kind than under 
e older methods. If there is one foreman who is inclined 
(o be autocratic, he very soon spoils the effect of all the others; 
| ) it requires a very carefully appointed and harmonious work- 
(ng management, imbued with common ideals, with democracy. 
We have not got there yet in industry but we are learning 
consult the worker and meet the worker on a level to a con- 
able extent. 

‘On the gain side, it is quite possible and comparatively easy 
lo establish close touch and quite friendly relations between 
i@ management and the workers. I do not mean by that 


S the American soldier in France better prepared for 
peace than he was for war? Will he undertake to 
complete his preparation for peaceful pursuits with the 
determination which made him fit to fight? Is it 
possible to carry on at home, as a soldier of the common good, 
the same enthusiasm as at Chateau-Thierry, at St. 
iel, in the Argonne? 
Most of our soldiers were mere lads when they took up 
rms, sailed over strange seas and struck the decisive blow of 
truction to the shackles which were being forged upon 
the soul of civilization. ‘They knew little about the arts of 
ar, but the training they got was not wasted on indocile 
upils. It was conceded by the French veterans that there 
s no better soldier on the battle fields of Armageddon than 
he “American poilu.” The “American Tommy” com- 
inded the admiration of his British cousin. He was a mere 
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that the divergence disappears; but it is possible to estab- 
lish friendly relations and confidence in the good faith of each 
side on the part of the other, and that in itself is of tremendous 
value. 

We have long agreed that the education of the workers is 
very important. ‘The education of the management class is a 
very important thing also and will gradually make for 


‘smoother working, or at least for the elimination of some 


difficulties which come up due to pure misunderstanding. The 
greatest thing of all, I think, is this: We are coming to feel 
in England pretty generally that it is quite impossible for us 
to go back to the old conditions that ruled before the war. 
Industry had reached a deadlock, a cat and dog fight between 
capital and labor, and we cannot go back to it. An industrial 
Armageddon was impending; we had the first big strike in 
1912, and we should have had it pretty badly by this time if 
the war had not come. ‘The old method cf strengthening 
everything on both sides and fighting things out has just 
about reached its limit, and there must be some way found 
to get out of the difficulty. Cooperation is the only ultimate 
solution in sight. 

What sort of industry or of industrial structure it is going 
to lead to, we cannot say at all. It was said by Churchill, 
soon after he became minister of munitions, that the war was 
a race with revolution; and if that was true of war it is cer- 
tainly true of reconstruction. Reconstruction is most certainly ~ 
a race with revolution, and it is a question of evolution along 
some such lines as we are trying to follow out in this coopera- 
tive field. ‘The time has gone by, the worker has had too great 
a taste of consultation and cooperation for it to be possible or 
conceivable to go back to the old autocratic capitalist control 
in all its entirety and all its autocracy. That is quite impossible. 
It is unthinkable. ‘The only alternative is for the employer 
to move with the stream, to jump in with this new movement, 
with these new ideals, and to try to work them out and guide 
them along safe and constructive lines in the hope that by so 
doing, he will be able to outstrip revolution, which is certainly 
the other alternative. If reconstruction is a race with revolu- 
tion, remember that a race cannot be won by running the 
opposite way! 


The New Military Training 
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lad but he learned. He learned to hate. He learned to kill. 
He learned to destroy the work of generations in a night. 
He hated, he killed, he destroyed, because his country called 
him. His country called him because the safety of civilization 
was gravely threatened. 

Whatever may be the dominant motive in the lives of the 
soldiers of our Allies who struggled so terrifically against the 
tyrant for four years, no one will contend that the American 
boy’s life is motivated by war, by hate, by a craving to kill, 
or by a desire for destruction. The American boy loves— 
loves peace, loves achievement, loves liberty, loves life, loves 
home and country. 

Most of our lads went to war with all their imperfections 
on their backs. They were not prepared for war, neither were 
they prepared for peace. They had hardly thought of pre- 
paring for war. Few of them knew what pursuit to follow in 
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peace; no one was interested in directing them. If Uncle 
Sam had been willing to spend, on preparation for peace, 1 
per cent of what he has spent on war preparedness; if he had 
been willing to provide schools and vocational guidance for 
this great army of boys who were forced into industry before 
they had reached even the high school; if he had possessed 
the foresight to convert every army barracks in the land into 
a great school—industrial, vocational, agricultural, technical, 
according to its location and the character of the community 
life of which it was a part—with universal military training 
incidental to the curriculum: if Uncle Sam had been willing 
to spend a fraction of the money for peace that he has freely 
spent for war, we should have been prepared to enter the 
war before France was bled white, England half starved, 
Russia demoralized and Rumania added to the martyred na- 
tions—and, moreover, our boys would have returned home 
ready to complete their preparation for the peaceful pursuits 
which were opening up-to them. 


Uncle Sam Must Lead in Peace 

Our American soldier will throw himself into peaceful 
pursuits with the same dogged determination that he threw 
himself into Chateau-Thierry if Uncle Sam will throw him- 
self into peace as he threw himself into war. In spite of 
handicaps, however, our boys overseas are going to do their 
best when they get home. ‘They are going to seize every 
proper advantage and improve every golden opportunity. And 
they have many advantages; they have an opportunity. 

Before our army had begun to fight, prior to the great 
German offensive of March, 1918, a man appeared in France 
who saw our boys in the trenches and back of the trenches 
and in the S. O. S. He observed that they had idle hours 
on their hands, even in the combat area. He saw them come 
by millions across the sea; he saw them waiting or preparing 
to take their places in the battle line; he saw them triumphant; 
he saw them again waiting their turn to go home; he saw 
them no longer interested in drill, no longer anxious to destroy ; 


he saw them eager to learn and anxious again to live a normal 


life; he saw the great danger and he prepared a comprehen- 
sive plan for the education of our soldiers, particularly 
during the period when they must remain in a foreign country 
with nothing to look forward to but the date when the trans- 
port will carry them home for demobilization. 

It was Anson Phelps Stokes, secretary of Yale University, 
in France on behalf of the Y. M. C. A., who made this plan. 
He was determined that the period awaiting demobilization 
should not be a period of demoralization. His program was 
presented to General Pershing and met with cordial approval. 
General Pershing created the Army Educational Commission 
A. E. F.-Y. M. C. A. to carry out Dr. Stokes’ program in 
cooperation with Gs, the division of general headquarters 
charged with the responsibility for all the educational work 
in the army overseas.. General Pershing’s order provides that 
Gs shall control all matters pertaining to army educational 
work and its connection with the Army Educational Com- 
mission of the Y. M. C. A. The educational work which 
has been developed and. provided for falls into three main 
divisions: first, the opening of schools for instruction, in gen- 
eral educational subjects; second, the organization of 
schools in training centers, in armies, corps and divisions 
for. vocational instruction, including agricultural training; 
third, higher education by detail of officers and soldiers to 
the higher educational institutions of our Allies, particularly 
in England and France. 

Recent cable advices indicate that on February 1 the army 
was prepared to detail upwards of twenty thousand young 
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officers and soldiers to the universities of France and Engla 
These details will last for a period of four months, the firs 
month in the French universities being devoted to an inte 4 
study of French as a perquisite of the special courses to 
followed. It is expected that university credit in the Ameri 
universities will be given for this work. Regardless of 
university credit, think what it will mean. Twenty thous 
young Americans attending foreign universities, and in 
next semester forty thousand! ‘Thousands more will be stud 
ing agriculture and preparing for all sorts and conditions 
trade. And the great mass of hundreds of thousands will by 
taking instruction in elementary and high school subjects it} 
the post schools to be established all over France wherevei 
there is a detachment of the American army. These pos| 
schools are controlled by post commanders as to “ disciplin e|| 
attendance, sanitation, and, in the absence of voluntary civ: 
agencies, instruction; but such instruction will conform to thd 
approved system of the Y. M. C. A. Army Educational Hi 
mission, and such schools will be subject to inspection 
supervision as to methods, results and subjects of instruc 
by properly authorized agents of the Y. M. C. A. Army Edu: 
cational Commission.” 
This is the language of General Order No. 192, issued by|) 
General Pershing on October 31. Among other things, this 
order provides that the attendance at post schools is voluntary) 
for the officers and soldiers, except insofar as special inst: 
tion is required in subjects which the commanding offic 
““ deems necessary to the interest of the service, or in the ca 
that individual soldiers require special mental or physical edu-) 
cation to fit them for their duties as soldiers or citizens.” 
General Pershing has named as the Army Educational Com-) 
mission three of the most eminent educators in America, eachi 
one with special qualifications according to the main divisia 
of the undertaking. Prof. John Erskine, of Columbia 
University, president of the commission, is charged with gen-| 
eral responsibility for higher education; Frank E. Spaulding,| 
superintendent of schools of Cleveland, known as one of the) 
ablest and most progressive school superintendents in Amer-| 
ica, is in charge of general education, and Pres. Kenyon L | 
Butterfield, of the Massachusetts Agricultural College, is 
in charge of vocational and agricultural training. ‘Th 
men, sitting together as a commission, determine the gener: 
educational policy of the army, subject to the approval of! 
the commander-in-chief of the A. E. F. through General 
R. I. Rees at the head of G5. General Rees’ recent arrival in 


tary Baker. In the War Department we have not only 
interest of the secretary, but the professional interest, as 
were, of Dean Frederick P. Keppel of Columbia, now thi 
assistant secretary of war. : 

Within the three main divisions above mentioned the work 
is departmentalized. ‘The courses mentioned include, besides 
the subjects already enumerated, French, the history, char. 
and institutions of the people of the allied nations, causes” 
the war and America’s participation, civics and citize 
other common school subjects and special correspondence 
university extension courses. 


Teachers from the Ranks 
THE teachers in the army post schools for the most pat 
will be drawn from the army itself. From the army’s rema 
able biographical index, Gs has provided the Army ae 
tional Commission with a list of some forty-six thousand o 
cers and men who have had experience as teachers, and clas 
fying into about thirty different fields. The executive dir 
tion and supervision of this educational work for the most | 
part will be carried on by specialists selected by the Army 


cational Commission of the Y. M. C. .A., which has a 
st of $4,500,000 to provide the necessary men and edu- 
al materials. (The army will reimburse the Y. M. 
. for the expenditure for textbooks.) Already 227 spe- 
have been sent overseas by the Y. M. C. A., including 
ch men as Grosvenor Atterbury, one of the most prominent 

ects in New York city; Major John L. Coulter, head 
West Virginia College of Agriculture; Dean L. E. Reber, 
or of extension work, University of Wisconsin; Prof. 
wginald Daly, professor of geology of Harvard University ; 
sident W. M. Riggs of Clemson Agricultural College, 
uth Carolina; Lorado Taft, and many other eminent men 
1 the field of education. 

ese men, together with the members of the Army Edu- 
ational Commission, General Rees, and the men he will detail 
'§ instructors, are charged with preparing our boys for peace, 
vithout neglect of such preparation as they still require for 
ilitary service. ‘The boys may elect a certain number of 
fours each day for study in the courses they desire in lieu of 
he same number of hours of military service. 


1 


id The Department of Citizenship 


T 1S not possible in the space of this article to discuss the 
letails of Dr. Stokes’ entire program. I have been asked, how- 
tver, to present briefly the program of the department of 
sitizenship. The whole aim and purpose of the training for 
titizenship undertaken under the Army Educational Commis- 
n is based on the assumption that we are going to live in a 
mocratic world after the war; that every sovereign citizen 
ill want to have a thorough understanding of those demo- 
ratic aims and a better intellectual equipment to enable him 
lay his part when he returns home. This department will 
eavor to intensify the interest of men of the A. E. F. in 
opportunities and obligations underlying citizenship; to 
rpret citizenship obligations in the shape of concrete con- 
tions of the application of the ideals of democracy, liberty 
nd justice in the everyday affairs of government; to cultivate 
attitude of constructive, democratic effort through munic- 
, tural, state and national administration, by means of 
ich governmental policy expresses itself; to inculcate an 
ense and intelligent interest in issues, men, methods and 
achinery of government. 
The department of citizenship, as its name indicates, takes 
broad and practical view of the subject called civics. The 
Ourse of study and instruction to be undertaken by this de- 
tment will be only incidentally academic. A regular course 
being introduced in all the army post schools, with Arthur 
N. Dunn’s Community and the Citizen as the basic text. 
Ar. Dunn’s book, however, as its name indicates, deals prin- 
yally with community civics. The course throughout there- 
bre consists rather of practical training for citizenship. 
The supervisors and instructors will be urged to realize 
hat the students with whom they are at work are not school 
oys but young men; men who have already shown willing- 
ss to leave their families and home to fight for a great 
; men who have freely offered to lay down their lives 
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and. freedom; men who have learned in full measure the 
minutia of the machinery of war, created by the obligation 
of citizenship to defend all those things which are sacred to 
it. These men are about to return home to fight the “‘ savage 
wars of peace.” ‘They are as eager to learn the minutia of 
government necessary to fit them for their duties as citizens 
as they were to acquire the skill and training which made 
them fit to perform their duties as soldiers. Many of them 
have not had the opportunities which the obligations of citizen- 
ship involve. Others seek a better understanding not only 
of our own government but of the other governments with 
which we are now more intimately associated. 

The department of citizenship, through its executive staff 
and its corps of instructors, will endeavor to offer practical 
courses in training for citizenship whose aims and purposes 
will stimulate civic ideals by methods calculated to create the 
maximum amount of interest in the shortest possible space 
of time. 

The plan, in a nut shell, is to make instruction in civics 

as vital, interesting and attractive as possible. In addition 
to the medium of textbooks and reading references, we shall 
endeavor to do this largely through the use of exhibits, 
moving pictures and stereopticons, popular lectures and_ brief 
illustrated leaflets and pamphlets. |The seven fields of work 
upon which we shall lay stress are public health;*public wel- 
fare, public works, city planning and housing, goverimental 
organization, international relations and economic relations. 
each to be in charge of a specialist of common sense, experience 
and distinction. 
It is not possible in the space of this article to discuss the 
of the SuRvEY, to whom the methods and the subject matter 
are already familiar. We are not attempting anything new. 
It is our aim simply to present to these boys the subject matter 
with which the leading social workers in the country have 
been concerning themselves during the past ten or twenty 
years. We hope to get a broad program of public health 
education before our boys. We hope so to stimulate them 
that upon their return home they will demand pure milk, 
necessary facilities for the control and prevention of tubercu- 
losis; medical school inspection and high standards of child 
hygiene—all those things which a well organized health de- 
partment provides and requires in a modern progressive com- 
munity—and that they will support the health officer who 
attempts to do his duty. 

So in each subject: we hope to stimulate civic idealism; we 
hope to provoke thought and provide for discussion; we hope 
to give the boy the idea of citizenship. John Dewey once 
said that “‘ an idea is something that gets into you and works 
you.” You may hear a thing, you may see a thing, you may 
think you have taken in an idea, but you haven’t got the idea 
unless it works you. The Army Educational Commission, 
through its various departments, will endeavor to give the 
boys some real ideas. The department of citizenship will 
strive to point out certain specific ways in which those ideas 
should function for the welfare of the community, the state. 
the country, and the society of nations. 


The Story of a Commissar’s Wite | 


By Gertrude 


HANDFUL of designing and ambitious men, 
under the banner of ultra-revolutionary phrase- 
ology organized the immoral and criminal ele- 
ments of a great country,” I read in a half-page 
advertisement of the Russian Economic League in a re- 
cent issue of the New York Times. The foreign correspond- 
ents’ outbursts on the front page, and, even more, the dis- 
patches of the Associated Press narrate our crimes in greater 
detail. As I read them, I cannot help thinking of a simple, 
motherly farm woman whose hospitality I enjoyed when 
with my two children I had to flee from that Allied army 
which, officered by the most renegade of the Czar’s former 
retainers, is now driving democracy from Siberia at the point 
of the bayonet. ‘‘ When the revolution started,” said this 
farm woman, “my husband returned from the front where 
he had fought against Germany. It had been a great sor- 
row when he left. But when once more he left me, this time 
to fight for the Soviet republic, I shed no tears. I was glad 
to give also my sixteen-year-old son—who is with him now, 
fighting for the Soviet. My only grief is that I cannot hold 
a rifle and join them.” Such was the sentiment expressed 
wherever I went, in the villages and in the towns, by the com- 
mon people, after nine months of soviet rule. 

My husband, a graduate of the Kieff university, came to 
the United States a political refugee under the Czar’s regime, 
before the Social Democratic Party, in 1903, split into its 
present separate branches, the Bolshevik and the Menshevik. 
He has never joined either of the new parties. In Chicago 
he studied law and subsequently practiced as an attorney and 
was superintendent of the Workers’ Institute. When the war 
broke out, he, in common with so many of the Russian refu- 
gees, considered it a duty to return at once to the country 
of his birth. I myself am of Polish stock and rejoiced equally 
with him, of course, when the Czar’s rule was overthrown 
and freedom dawned for our unhappy country. 

When we arrived in Vladivostok, great dissatisfaction with 
the revolutionary government, Kerensky’s, was at once evi- 
dent. There were many meetings at which returned soldiers 
and the sailors of the eastern fleet were prominent. I noticed 
that Kerensky’s name when mentioned was greeted every 
time with shouts of “Down!” As far as I could find out, the 
chief reasons for this were his institution of the death penalty 
at the front and the autocratic rapidity with which he held 
a “constitutional” assembly to vote iron laws in Petrograd 
before the Far East had had a chance to vote upon them or 
to appoint delegates. In other words, there was practically 
from the start a pronounced movement in favor of local auton- 
omy. Deeper than this, however, was the universal demand 
for “peace and land.” ‘The people were. entirely exhausted 
by the war and could not understand why it should go on 
for a single day longer. In fact, they never had known what 
they were fighting for, anyhow. Long before the Bolsheviki 
signed the “‘ infamous” treaty of Brest-Litovsk, the war was 
virtually over. The soldiers simply quit. A general who had 
been holding a town near Odessa against the Germans told 
me that he gave up when he had only twenty-six soldiers left 
and found that even these refused to fight. An attempt to 
organize a “ battalion of death” was a dead failure. A few 
young girls enrolled and clipped their hair; but they did not 
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stay more than four weeks. The soldiers hastened home; } 
wanted to have a part in the new, free life. i 

On the second day after our arrival, my husband was elect 
secretary of the Central Union of Trade Unions. Vladivos 
at that time was full of Russians who had lived in Amerid 
and he was well known. ‘The sailors and soldiers at fi} 
seemed a little to mistrust men who wore better clothes al 
had more education. But when white collars disappearé 
shirt sleeves were rolled up, and we all lived the life of tl 
people, when they found us working in their interests, co 
fidence soon came, and ‘they realized how much we co 
help them. 

After a few weeks, my husband was called to Nikolskc 
a small town on the Amur river, about a six hours’ ride d} 
tant, there to organize a soviet. He was elected a member | 
the city council—this was still under the Kerensky regime 
and, after a few weeks, became acting mayor. Here livi 
was cheap. ‘The town is not far from Harbin, and there wj 
rice and white flour in plenty. We soon discovered, hay 
ever, that speculators were buying large supplies and sellir 
them at appallingly high prices to central Russia. As sod 
as this fact stood revealed, the municipal council arrang@ 
that all food shipments into Russia must go via the city ha} 
The council itself, of course, was a new organization. Dui 
ing the old regime, there was no autonomous local governme 
but the mayor was an official sent from Petrograd. One 4 
the first acts of the revolution was to institute equal votin) 
and to the outside world it must have looked as though demo 
racy was being established. 

However, with no previous experience of the people i 
representative government, the wealthier classes, using the ol 
method of bribes, soon got everything their own way. Eve 
after he was mayor, my husband found that he could not sto 
profiteering because some of the councillors would be pw 
chasable and the post office itself was corrupt. This was on 
of the reasons why, though himself in a leading position, h 
used all his energy to establish a workers’ soviet to take ove 
the government as soon as might be possible. As an immediat 
step, he had all food shipments confiscated, paid for at a re: 
sonable price and forwarded to central Russia through agen’ 
of the Kerensky government at one-third the cost the mei 
chants had been able to exact. 

On one occasion it was found that speculators were hole 
ing several carloads of biscuits, expecting a shortage of fooe 
stuffs later when these were to be retailed at enormous profit 
The biscuits were paid for by the city and sold immediatel 
in the city and the villages around through the cooperative: 
This was just before Christmas, and there was much rejoi 
ing among the poor people who had not seen anything bu 
plain bread for a long time. ‘That particular kind of sma! 
cake now goes in that neighborhood by my husband’s nami 

When news came of Kerensky’s fall, the change from elect 
oral to soviet government in Siberia, prepared for by arduov 
months of organization, came naturally and almost withou 
disturbance. There was neither bloodshed nor fighting of an 
kind, except in one city which had a four days’ fight. Thi 
was Blagovestchensk, on the Manchurian border, in a rie 
district with coal and gold mines and wheat aplenty and bus 
shipping to the coast. Here the capitalists were, of cours 


“especially strong and they refused to give up their power or 
make any concession. 
4 In Blagovestchensk, while the peasants attended a confer- 
ence for the purpose of forming a soviet, they were surrounded 
by an army of White guards, consisting of former imperial 
officers, who had returned from Japan, and hired Chinese. 
These arrested four hundred peasant delegates and the chair- 
|man. As soon as these arrests became known, the whole popu- 
| lation of the district streamed into the city without any prev- 
| yous arrangement to that effect. On one day, ten thousand 
“peasants, armed with such weapons as they could lay their 
| hands on, hatchets and hammers, tools of all sorts, crowded 
| into the city and laid siege to the prison. “The women also 
came and brought food with them which was cooked in the 
| open air. It took that peasants’ army six days to free the 
| prisoners and demolish the power of wealth and reaction. 
They carried shoulder-high the man who had presided over 
that conference, at a mass meeting organized the soviet on 
the lines that had been decided upon by the conference and 
‘confirmed its resolution to socialize immediately all mines, 
the fleet, the moving picture houses, the large bakeries and 
' the hotels. 
Only local soviets were organized at that time. They were 
called into conference at the end of December in the capital 
of the Far East, Habarovsk, to form a state soviet. My hus- 
band, sent from Nikolskoe as a delegate, was elected tem- 
porary chairman and, when the state soviet was formed, per- 
“manent president of the central committee of the Far Eastern 
_ Republic of Soviets. 


The All Russian Conference 


Tue Central Siberian and the Far Eastern republics were 

~ federated with the Moscow soviet government in the All- 
& Russian conference and received from Moscow all decrees 
‘fh passed and funds to carry on government activities until the 
_ connection by means of the Trans-Siberian railway was cut 
4 off by the reactionary and Allied powers. All soviets in the 

Far East were represented at that constitutional conference 
¥ of peasants and citizens which I have mentioned and decided 
i upon the socialization of the fleet and of the natural resources. 
After three months in Nikolskoe, we moved to Habarovsk 
: in January, 1918, where my husband took up his work as 

president of the federation, On the whole the organization 
of soviet government went smoothly, although whenever some 
practical and constructive piece of work was in process of 
accomplishment, there would be some trouble with White 
guard officers who, unable to effect an uprising against the 
new regime, carried on a guerilla warfare against, the success 
_ of all its undertakings. Until the Allies came in, these small 
bands of reactionaries, however, caused us little worry. In- 
deed, many of them gradually joined the soviets and began 
to work for their living. 

During all this time, the government had to protect two 
fronts: one near Irkutsk, where Semionoff, with officers of 
the ex-imperial army and Chinese and Japanese troops con- 
tinually made raids from across the Manchurian border; the 
other from the East which eventually succeeded in setting up 
the Kolchak dictatorship. When Semionoff gained power in 
the West, an army of Red guards was dispatched from 

Vladivostok, and I well remember their passing through 
_ Habarovsk. The president and the commissars met them at 
the station and handed them a red flag symbolic of the unity 
_ of the whole state, receiving in exchange the local flags which 
_ the constituent regiments had brought each from its own dis- 
trict. There were oaths of loyalty to the republic, and the 
ceremony was most impressive. After four weeks, I again 
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stood on that station platform beside my husband to receive 
the troops on their return after they had pushed Semionoft 
back over the Chinese border. ‘There was the state flag, now 
dirty, with many holes; and, alas, in the place of our nice, 
polished pole there was a rough stick, cut from a tree. They 
marched through the main street, and the best restaurants were 
opened for them. ‘Their separate flags were returned and, 
with fervent professions of loyalty both on their part and that 
of the citizens, they left that night for home. 

Another incident may be worth recounting. In Habarovsk, 
as in the whole of that region, navigation is of an importance 
which it may be a little difficult to understand in America 
with its developed railroad systems. In the early spring, 
when the ice began to crack and slowly melted, the one grave 
anxiety of us all was, What will happen to our fleet? Will 
the skippers, no longer under the whip of their masters, re- 
fuse to sail and shut off transportation between the cities? 
And then, one sunny day, our hearts leaped high with joy: 
for there was the Amur, covered as far as one could see 
with vessels of every description, all painted and smartened 
up for the season’s work, all carrying the red flag of the 
revolution on the gaff. The men had realized that on them 
depended the welfare of the people and, without disorder, 
had entered upon their familiar task. 

Commerce and shipping offer the main sources of livelihood 
in these eastern towns, apart, of course, from farming~and 
small industries. It is remarkable how much produce was 
raised even within the towns themselves. When soldiers re- 
turned in large numbers from the western front, it was dif- 
ficult at first to set them all to work. So the federal council 
decided to establish communal workshops for them and ap- 
propriated a building for that purpose in each of the towns. 
Here they produced shoes and hats, shirts and other clothing, 
and a great variety of other articles which were sold at cost 
to the cooperative stores, the men being maintained in the 
meantime by the government. 

Among the constructive activities of the Far East soviet, 
education undoubtedly takes front rank. Public schools un- 
der the old regime had been practically unknown. Only the 
rich could give their children an education; there were no 
‘free schools. As a result, nearly all the peasants and poor 
people and their children were illiterate. One of the first 
decrees of the soviets was to close the higher schools for one 
year and use their equipment for elementary education. Be-- 
fore I left Habarovosk, there was a flourishing teachers’ union 
with 300 members, but when the reactionaries came in under 


Daughters of officers in the former imperial army who left 

their homes to teach in the public schools and live the lives 

of the people. They have organized a teachers’ home for 
themselves 
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the leadership of Kolchak, the commissar of education and 
several more of the members were shot. “This commissar had 
been instrumental, also, in opening a’ workmen’s university, 
and nearly every trade union supported its own evening school. 
My own servant was president of the servants’ union and 
was extremely proud of the progress in learning to read and 
‘write on the part of the city’s servant girls, practically all 
of whom had been illiterate. We also established a con- 
servatory of music which in about four weeks had a register 
of nearly 500 enrolled students. We appropriated for it a 
number of pianos left behind in the clubs and houses of the 
former Czar’s officers. ‘There were also among us a small 
group of actors who rehearsed plays and a few talented Aus- 
trian prisoners who became Russian citizens and offered their 
services. I myself helped to organize a system of kindergartens. 

Now, what happened with these educational plans is really 
very remarkable and ‘significant for the whole tone of the 
revolution. The professional teachers who, of course, had 
been associated ' exclusively with children of the “ better 
classes,” at first took a high and mighty attitude and refused 
to come in at all. Afterwards, however, many of them joined 
the union and were among the most able teachers in the pub- 
lic schools. ‘There was an amusing conflict of opinion among 
the people themselves as to what to do with these teachers. At 
one peasant meeting which I attended an old man got up and 
showed his hands, saying: “These hands do not know how 
to write, and you all know how much we have suffered in 
the past from our inability to do that; but I would rather my 
‘children and grandchildren went through life as I have done 
than that they should be taught by people who oppose the 
revolution.” ‘The mothers, however, carried the day when they 
’ decided that the teachers could and should be compelled to 
teach their children. As a matter of fact, when the teachers 
had no other alternative but to teach in the public schools 
or to adopt some physical labor for a livelihood, the strike 
was broken. 


Schools Run by the Pupils 


--A LARGE number of the teachers were young girls who 
had graduated from the gymnasia (institutions taking a mid- 
dle ground between high school and college) and were throw- 
ing in their lot enthusiastically with the people. In many 
cases this meant leaving home (the fathers of many were 
former officers) and living entirely on the salary which it 
was possible to pay them from the public treasury, i.e., 300 
roubles a month for single teachers and 400 roubles for 
married ones. When the reactionaries came back, many of 
these teachers who’ had put all their enthusiasm into their 
work refused to take their orders from Kolchak and his as- 
sociates and went into the villages to teach in their own 
way. Some of the girls of the best homes also joined the 
Red Cross, and I remember one unfortunate mother whose 
heart was torn between anxiety for her daughter who was 
serving with the Red Cross in the Red army and her son, 
an officer in the White guard. I often visited the schools 

-and made the astonishing discovery that these girls, with 

’ no training in educational methods and having never heard 

of Mme. Montessori, had developed and were practicing 

most modern*and approved ideas of education. ‘The children 
in each class elected their own chairman for the day and had 
their own “revolutionary tribunal” to enforce discipline. 

. The teacher allowed the children to decide for themselves 
what subject they would take up first that day, if they were 
going to study at all. One fine day in April, I met a crowd 

of children in the street with their own teachers and asked 
why they were not at school. “Oh,” they said, “the day 
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is ‘thitich too beautiful; besides we must prepare for the May y 
festival.” So we all went to the park together (I had ny) 
own children with me) and learned to sing the international, 
On Mayday we had a great celebration. Each school had) 
its flag of the revolution, and all the classes had their ow 
varied flags. ‘The commissar of education made a speech 
which he reminded the children that they were the hope off 
the revolution and—at that time the danger of a reaction] 
already alarmed—that if the present soviet government failed,| 
the torch of the social revolution would pass on to them. 

I may mention here that the schools like the rest of the} 
local government were carried on with funds received from} 
the central government, until the connection was cut off. The} 
financial arrangements, of course, were not absolutely smooth, 
On. one occasion the railroad men waited for two mon 
Being themselves in the government, they | 
knew, of course, where the trouble lay and were willing to} 
make this sacrifice. On another occasion when the Far East 
government was in desperate straits it decided to issue money 
of its own, and this, with the consent of the miners’ union, 
was backed completely with a gold deposit in the banks. The 
whole of this operation was carried on with such honesty) 
that when the reactionaries came in no one lost anything, | 
government being amply covered by this reserve. 

Socialization of the moving picture houses (about two in 


‘every town) and of the theaters was another source of great | 


happiness to the people. Few of them in the past could af 
ford to enter these places. Socialization came about partly. 
through the impoverishment of the wealthier classes and the 
consequent inability of the owners to pay the high wages 
demanded by the operators and make a living for themselves. 
So, they came to the commissar of education and offered to 
run the houses for the government on a salary basis. A 
censorship of film plays was also established, especially for 
films shown once a week before children’s audiences. Many 
different professional classes, which at first stood aloof and 
opposed every constructive move of the new government, grad- 
ually came in to help. Some of them, of course, were with 
us from the beginning; others attempted sabotage. ™ 
bankers, for instance, at first absolutely refused to open the 
banks but gradually were forced by circumstances to continug 
business and to a certain extent to cooperate with the soviets. 
Some of them had to be imprisoned, but executions did not 
take place at all under the soviet regime, even in the most: 
obstinate case of opposition. : 
People everywhere went around with a smile. The cost 
of living had been materially reduced. Wages were higher. 
There were opportunities for educational advancement. 
There were amusements. There was the sense, everywhere, 
of a new era of good-will, of cooperation in the building up 
of a better society. All organizations with a membership of 
three hundred or more had a direct voice in the government. 
The state soviet had an organization of twenty-four depart- 
ments, under so many commissars, including those of labor, 
education, trade, fisheries, foreign affairs, finance. Every 
three months the work of this government was open to dis- 
cussion and criticism at a public conference. Not only the 
workers, but doctors and nurses, intellectuals in all the pro- 
fessions, worked with the government. In Vladivostok, I 
met a lawyer who was one of the commissars. ) 
Each soviet had its revolutionary tribunal, elected by the 
soviet and consisting of two manual workers, two peasants 
and two sailors, combining the functions of jury and judge. 
This tribunal proceeded by the most orderly methods and 
even maintained a well organized detective bureau, employed 
in the main in finding out plots against the government and 
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Members of the teachers’ union formed at Habarovsk 


vatching the disturbing elements that would interfere with 
ts working. Only one serious case of crime came before this 
ourt at Habarovsk in nine months.. A Chinese boat was 
obbed; and the owner immediately appeared, asking to have 
is loss repaired and producing a list of goods stolen, includ- 
mg jewelry and other valuables. ‘The soviet, in order to 
woid complications, immediately agreed to pay the whole 
oss, though that meant financial ruin at the time. ‘The de- 
ective bureau searched the countryside, discovered the rob- 
ers and the stolen merchandize within eight days; and the 
hreatened heavy loss to the authorities was averted. 

So, government became more and more stable. Not only 
his, but a great variety of constructive activities were com- 
nenced of which I have here only been able to sketch a 
ery few, and these in briefest outline. Then came the end, 
ery rapidly. I left Habarovsk with my two children two 
veeks before Kolchak took the city, with his composite Brit- 
sh, American and Japanese army, and, at Nikolaievsk took 
hip for Vladivostok. ‘There was really no time to prepare 
in effective defence of the Far Eastern Republic. In the 
apital, a special conference of soviets was called, and the 
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commissars entreated the people to lay down their arms and 
avoid useless bloodshed. But the people wanted to fight. 
After a four days’ session, their delegates decided to retreat. 
It took the Allies four weeks to take Habarovsk because of 
the determined résistance of the surrounding country region. 
The commissars and leaders, knowing the policy of Kolchak 
to give no quarter, fled into the wilderness, each taking with 
him three thousand roubles for emergencies. 

As I passed through the villages, I found everywhere con- 
fidence that the soviets, though defeated, would be organized 
again.. Not only working people and peasants, but many, 
many bourgeois deeply resented the Allied interference with 
their affairs. Mensheviki, moderate Socialists, joined the 
ranks of the Bolsheviki. Many of them were arrested by the 
reactionary forces; some were shot. What happened was not 
the substitution of one republican government for another, but 
the triumphant re-entry of the Czar’s White guard army 
with the aid of the Allies. I was arrested four times during 
my journey home to America. But here I am, bearing such 
testimony as I can to the things I have seen and heard dur- 
ing my year and a half among the people of Siberia. 


STILL SMILING AT THE END OF A-DAY’S WORK IN THE POTATO PATCH 


Among Russian Peasants 


An Attempt at Case Work with Refugees in the Province of Samara 
By Lydia Lewis Rickman | 


T was in August, 1917, that I joined the Russian Unit of 
the British Friends’ War Victims Relief Committee, 
which had gone out the year before to aid the refugees 
‘of the great 1915 and 1916 retreat. When I began 

work, therefore, though their first acute distress was past, Rus- 
sia itself, five months after the revolution, was still sufficiently 
normal for refugees to stand out as a conspicuously abnormal 
group who needed special assistance. In the last year, civil 
war has produced such dire confusion in transportation and 
all productive industry that each district has been thrown 
upon its.own resources for all its wants, and the problem of 
the refugee is almost swallowed up in that of the peasant 
population as a whole. My own work was altogether for 
refugees, my contacts with other peasants being most casual, 
and of course the case work I am about to describe was of 
refugees only. But all our refugees were peasants, even 
though from a province three thousand miles away, and the 
work resulted in fitting them into the regular life of our own 
district in the department of Buzuluk government of Samara, 
whither they had come as homeless wanderers a couple of 
years before. The 200 or more individuals whose histories I 
came to know so intimately have been for the last few months 
and still are meeting the same problems as are the other one 
hundred and sixty million peasants of Russia. The handicap 
of their past sufferings makes a great difference, but this dif- 
ference is not so great as to detract seriously from the value 
of their stories as light on the complicated problem of the 
peasant today. 

The families studied were those in Mogotova House, the 
institution run by the unit, and a few in the village nearby. 
An old estate with a large old mansion was lent by the 
zemstvo, and to it were sent in November, 1916, from the 
parts of the district where our members were working, in- 
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valids, orphans, old people, broken families, any one, in short, 
who seemed to need institution care. In many cases there 
were fathers, brothers or sons in the army, who would come 
back some day, but in the meantime their dependents had to 
be cared for. These soldiers began coming back in the fall 
of 1917, most of them with very definite schemes for their 
families as soon as peace should come and they could go back 
to their old homes. Everyone felt then that that time was not 
far off, and we decided that if we were to be really useful in 
the reestablishment of our own families, we must know a 
great deal more than we did then of their histories, family 
connections, resources and especially of their own future plans. 
As most of the comparatively few families living in the village 
had relatives or friends in the house, we extended the study 
to them. We made a simple face card to cover the points we 
needed, and a Russian member of the unit, who was on 
specially friendly terms with the people, had the necessary 
long confidential talks with the head of each family—in some 
cases a child of twelve. Of course they were delighted to tell 
their stories and to talk over their future problems with the 
hope of our advice in settling them. 

We had just got these studies made and were laying our 
plans in the hope of going “home” with our people in the 
spring when the February: advance of the Germans made 
that impossible, and made our own position so uncertain that 
we decided to break up Mogotova House in order not to 
have,so large a responsibility on our hands if we had to leave 
Russia suddenly. ‘The house had served its purpose, the in- 
valids were stronger, the soldier relatives had returned, and 
we decided to reestablish as many people as we could in nor- 
mal family life and to make some permanent provision for the 
others in Russian institutions or otherwise. Another member 
of the unit, an American social worker born in Russia, visited 


| relatives, friends or other references within 100 miles or 
‘of us, which meant traveling for weeks in peasant sledges 
overcrowded, irregular trains, sleeping in stations, peasants’ 
or anywhere, and living on black bread, cabbage soup 
d other unaccustomed fare. Through the work of these two 
issian members of the unit, about 90 per cent of the people 
the house were settled comparatively normally into the 
asant life of the district. The other 10 per cent. presented 
ry special problems, some being obviously what would be 
nsidered institution cases at home, while others we should 
fobably have placed out had we not at that time taken over 
é supervision of a Russian institution for refugees which 
as ‘at the end of its financial resources, so all doubtful cases 
ere placed there. 

‘About the same time two men ofthe unit were working out 
‘scheme of industrial training for boys, which began with a 
irpenter shop, in which the boys, while learning, earned 
tough to pay their living expenses in the cooperative hostel 
lhich they ran themselves under supervision. The nucleus 
‘ith which this started was five or six Mogotova boys who 
ad already caught something of the spirit of two re- 
larkable workers among boys whom Mogotova had been 
srtunate enough to possess. We were thus able to care ade- 


uately for certain boys without families, as well as to give. 


ie chance for training to some who otherwise would have to 
ttle down into ordinary peasant life with no chance of get- 
ng the better educational facilities the peasant so sorely needs. 
The Ivankovitch family was the most conspicuous in the 
puse—conspicuous for-size, ability and aggressiveness. Mrs. 
yankovitch was a sort of forewoman to our sewing room and 
msidered herself a skilled tailoress, although we did not. 
liana (18) was one of her assistants; Lukaria (16) helped 
| caring for the little children; Nicholai (15) was one of the 
ependable older boys as ell as one of the most careful 
ressers in the house; and there were three others between him 
Marfa, a most bel fs -important young person of four. There 
ere said to be two older boys in the army and two half- 
hers in America, to whom I addressed many letters for 
family, but no answers ever came. The family had come 
om Vilna, which they at least, with the three families in the 
age from the same place, considered a very superior part 
F Russia. They had a large farm (50 acres) with cows, 
; » especially good horses and an unusually fine cart which 
four iron tires. (Most peasants’ carts had none at all, a 
had tires on the back wheels; four tires was an unheard- 
luxury in our part of Russia.) When the warning to leave 
eir home came, the parents and the younger ones got into 
e cart with such of their possessions as they could carry and 
we off aimlessly ahead of the retreating army, the older 
ildren walking and driving the cattle and pigs. They drove 
us along the main highways for days with thousands of 
ers like themselves, their herd gradually dwindling through 
austion and through getting mixed with other people’s. 


i The Chest of Treasures Saved 


ER Uliana, in charge of it, was lost to the family for several 
ays and only found by chance, they finally sold the remainder 
sins nothing and drove on, still hoping to get a good 

for the cart and horses, for which they would have re- 
d fabulous sums at home. But at the railroad everyone 
wanted to sell horses, and so when they finally got on the 
n, they only got five roubles for the whole thing. They 
had some relics of their past splendor when they were 
us—a big brass samovar, a Singer sewing machine, and 
enormous wooden chests out of which used to come 
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“and strings of beads for the girls to wear on festivals. 
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gorgeous green, red, blue and orange skirts, flowered kerchiefs 
Mrs. 
Ivankovitch always wore black or grey as a token of her 
superiority over most peasants, those being the colors of re- 
spectability in the town. How they managed to take all these 
things with them on their devious wanderings we could never 
imagine, for they had been from the eastern front right 
across Russia, and across the Caspian Sea to Tashkent. Here 
the father died of cholera in the overcrowded barracks, and 
the family got on the train again with friends from their home 
village and wandered aimlessly about, as did so many thousands 
of their kind, until they got two thousand miles back across 
Turkestan into Russia again, and finally landed in our vil- 
lage, thirty-five miles from the railroad, in September, 1917, 
when the house was opened. Almost the whole family were 
ill with malaria, digestive troubles, skin diseases, or general 
exhaustion, and they were taken in quite early.. ‘They were a 
very hardworking, capable family with a sharp eye on the — 
future, and every kopek and every stitch of clothing was saved. 
We never knew how much money they had, but Mrs. Ivanko- 
vitch certainly hoarded everything she or any of the children 
earned with us, money only being spared for such obvious 
necessities as high boots, fur cap and goldier’s blouse for Nicho- 
lai’s festival costume! 


House-hunting and Match-making 


Mrs. IvANKovitcH had very definite plans for their return 
home last spring. “They were going back with their friends 
as soon as they could get free tickets, and they would at once 
set about rehabilitating their property. With three practically 
grown children this seemed quite simple. Besides the mother 
said, as soon as the soldiers came home the two girls would, of 
course, get married, and that would add two men to help. 
There was bitter disappointment and much weeping when 
this dream faded and we decided to close Mogotova, but the 
family set itself resolutely to find its own place in the com- 
munity. They house-hunted diligently and were finally 
established in quite a palatial cottage, much larger, Mrs. 
Ivankovitch assured us, than eight people needed. It was per- 
haps eighteen feet square, including the shed, and the one 
room had an end partitioned off into a bedroom about five 
feet wide, without a window. ‘They had two single beds 
which we had given them, and all the younger members of 
the family slept Russian style on top of the enormous brick 
stove. 

One part of Mrs. Ivankovitch’s original plan did work out. 
About a week after they moved into their new home she came 
to the workroom and whispered rather shamefacedly to me 
that Uliana was going to be married to Ivan Gorchuk, the tall 
handsome soldier who had made himself useful by helping his 
uncle, whom we employed to get wood. He came from their 
village, was of a family of prosperous farmers like themselves, 
and it was altogether a most satisfactory match. Besides he 
would be most useful to them in their new home, and the 
wedding was to be in a week. 

I could congratulate them all heartily, for Ivan’s family 
were old friends of mine. After I went to Mogotova there 
came a note to us from the schoolmaster, saying that there 
were two little refugee boys coming to school underfed and 
ill, and that the other children gave them bread, as they 
brought no lunch themselves. He thought we might take 
them into the house. One of the Russian workers and I made 
a prompt call and found a family of five sharing with the 
landlord’s family a tiny one-roomed hut. ‘There was the old 
grandmother, too ill to come off the stove; Simeon, a son 
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FIELD AND GARDEN 


From top to bottom the pictures show: Beating out grain 
with flails, as wasteful as it is antiquated; the larger boys 
and girls putting in seed potatoes; a little plot that pro- 
duced 180 pounds of tomatoes, a welcome addition to the 


diet of both refugees and friends; plowing the potato field 


about 30, with a limp which had kept him from being a 
conscript; Fedosia, a fine, energetic, strong daughter a little 
younger, and two grandsons, ten and eight, the boys who had 
worried the schoolmaster. They were children of a son who 
had been a prisoner in Austria since 1915, and there were two 
more sons in America, and a grandson whose parents were 
dead was at the war. This last grandson, who came to them 
a few months later, was Ivan, Uliana Ivankovitch’s fiance. 
Simeon and Fedosia told us all about their nice little farm 
and their house, which actually had had a second story! 
When the Russian army began its retreat through their dis- 
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trict, they were wakened in the night and told they m 
leave the house at once for a few hours, that they were | 
make no lights to pack their belongings and need not take anj 
thing along, for the army would soon advance again and # 
could go back. ‘They obeyed, and because they had no lig 
to go over their papers, the addresses both of the brothers | 
America, who were prosperous and used to send them moni 
and of the boys over in Austria were left behind. Of cour 
they never got back but wandered on and on to the east wit) 
the others and had heard that their house was burned. | 
any rate those addresses were lost, and the relatives had 4 
way of finding where they were. So they were afraid 
family was broken up forever. 4 

In Mogotova they were having a very hard time. Fedos} 
could | not leave her sick mother long enough to work 


could not get much to do ne odd jobs for their landiged 
for which he was paid in food for himself alone. They a 
they knew the boys did not have proper food, but what coul} 
they do? They had thought of asking us to take them, bu 
could not bear to give them up to an institution. 
gestion that Simeon might find work with us was enthusiag) 
tically received, and we made an appointment for the boy) 
to be examined at the dispensary and arranged to have 
doctor call to see the old woman. He found she had senil} 
tuberculosis, that one boy had some evidence of an incipieé 
case, and both were plainly undernourished. Here we en 
countered a problem our medical staff met in at least ever] 
‘ A Ce: 
other house in the villages. What treatment can you recom 
mend for tuberculosis in a one-roomed house occupied by tw 
families (ten individuals), with fuel scarce and expensive 
and the thermometer at 20 degrees below zero? Special diet 
Hens do not lay at that temperature, nor do cows give mil] 
living in open barns and fed on straw, as they had to be al 
over our district last year. “There was nothing radical wi 
could do, so the doctor gave them a talk about infection 
which, of course, went in one ear and out the other. Wi 
gave Simeon a job at cutting wood for us, which a 
him with a hot meal in the middle of the day and good pa 
so that he could buy food for the others, and we gave spe 
diet to the frail little boy in the form of a bowl of millet eack 
day for porridge, a luxury unobtainable for peasants. (We 
bought it from the Cossacks in the Urals and carted it 20 
miles.) Inadequate as this help was, it worked wonders. The 
boys fattened up and got strong. Simeon was an excellen 
worker, and Fedosia, a cheery person, was a most welcom 
visitor when she came every other day for the millet. } 
¢ 


Tuberculosis a Divine Visitation 


In the early spring Ivan came and did odd jobs for us ane 
elsewhere, and the whole family prospered. Then the Ivanke 
vitch family got their new large house, Ivan and Uliana wer 
to be married, and the next thing we heard was that the 

chuk family were going to move in with the Ivankovitchi 
We expostulated at great length with Mrs. Ivankovit 
about the menace of tuberculosis to her seven children, 

the doctor had half an hour’s solemn talk with her througl 
an interpreter to make sure it was clear, but her peasant fatal 
ism was too strong. ‘Tuberculosis was as God willed anyway 
Besides, she said, they would not really be much mor 
crowded, for Ivan would be there anyway after the weddi 

Lukaria and Nicholai were going into the town to work 
Sasha was hoping for a job as herd boy in a near-by village 
so. there would only be six grown-ups and five children i 
their one room most of the time. And think what advan 

to both families there would be with only one stove to p 


: 
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é fuel for, the one supply of food to get, and two men to 
wood and do the work. So the Gorchuks moved in before 


le in that one room. 

ite different was the background of Tatiana Bartnovski. 
fer family were not landed peasants, and so her husband was 
orer on a big estate. The landlord had a great house for 
employes in which each family had a room, and when in 
14 most of the men were called into the army, their families 
allowed to remain in their rooms. ‘Tatiana’s husband 


Thether he was killed or made a prisoner in those first days 
1¢ ie has no idea, for all efforts, even before the revolution, to 
him through the army records failed, as such efforts 
sually did fail under the old regime. However, she drew 
separation allowance of six roubles a month for herself 
ad each of her four children right up until March, 1918, 
hen the army was entirely disbanded. 


‘ Organized for Flight 


TIANA was a big, strong woman, and so early in the war 
ie worked in the fields where her husband had worked and 
ith her room and her soldier allowance made out quite com- 
artably until the approach of the Russian army on its great 

eat. The landowner organized the flight of his depen- 
ants. He distributed his horses amongst them, giving one to 
ach man to help carry off his family and their possessions, 
ut as Tatiana was only a woman she got no horse, so could 
ake only what she and the children could carry, which was 
ot much, since one child was a baby, and another small 
nough to need carrying itself most of the time. She had an 
id mother, a sister, and a married brother in a near-by vil- 
age, and after she joined them she was able to put the little 
ildren in their cart with their grandmother, and she and the 
ther able-bodied members of the family walked the many 
yeary miles to the railroad. Somewhere on the long railroad 
purney the brother and his family had a quarrel with the 
st of them, and they separated and of course soon lost track 
f each other, so that when our workers sent the family to 
Mogotova there were just the seven of them. ‘The poor old 
jother was very feeble and spent what little strength she had 
1 fasting and in other religious observances, as did so many 
f our old people. All four children were so racked with 
falaria when they came to us that they still had relapses 
fter a year of treatment. Tatiana and Anna, her sister, were 
lways well and hearty and were of great assistance in the 
york of the house, but Tatiana was such a consummate liar 
id beggar that she was a great trial to us, especially when 
here were distributions of clothing or other things. 

This family had no plans for the future. They had nothing 
9 take them back to their old home, except a very forlorn 
ope of finding the children’s father there. They had no 
md, no buried possessions, as had so many of our families, 


aim, except that of neighborliness, on their village commune. 
They had already considered starting anew in Siberia, so it 
as no great trial to them last spring when they were un- 
to go home. ‘Tatiana found a house near Mogotova 
owner was willing to share its one room with her. 
Was an expert weaver, but she refused our offer of a 
oom to start weaving with in a village where there was no 
loth and where few people knew how to make it, because 
sort of work was too confined, and she preferred to work 
n the forest, so she and Anna and Vasili, aged fourteen, all 
got work there with ease as the spring cutting started. Man’s 
rk it was, but it was what they were used to, and with the 
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wedding and, for some weeks at least, there were sixteen _ 


t off with the rest, and has never been heard of since. ’ 
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THE CHILDREN HELP 


The boys bring water from some 
distance, as the well at the house was unable to supply so 


From top to bottom: 


big a family; the singing class from Samara orphanages; 

beginning the children’s flower gardens on which many a 

‘house’ was built; part of a melon crop that the early 
frosts spared 


money saved from the soldier allowance and the household 
equipment and clothing we had given them to start off with, 
they were better off than they had ever been before. ‘Tatiana 
had a scheme for getting Anna married to Kuznitzov, one of 
the prosperous widowers whose children were in the house, 
but he hesitated, because he had not been able to make up his 
mind that Anna’s social position at home had been near enough 
to his to make it a possible match. After all, was she, who 
had never had such things, worthy of being endowed with all 
the exquisite linens and the gorgeous colored woolen peasant’s 
skirts which his wife had brought along and treasured so 
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A GROUP OF REFUGEES ON A SPRING MORNING WITH WILD FLOWERS 
FROM THE ROADSIDE 


carefully until her death, a year and a half before while he was 
at the front, had brought the two little girls and their chest 
under our roof. So nothing came of it, rather to our regret, 
for Anna was a very nice girl and in the role of stepmother 
would have helped us out of one of our perplexities. 

This family and one other like it, the Stepanovs, were in- 
deed perplexities to us. Here were small children without a 
single feminine relative; and fathers with a living to make 
cannot be fathers and mothers too in Russia any better than 
in America. Both fathers had come back from the army quite 
early in the winter and had got ‘work in a district where 
work was very scarce at high wages, in the big lumber mill 
which had belonged to the imperial government and was now 
being run with great success by the Bolshevik local soviet. So 
they were quite able financially to provide for the children 
and even to pay housekeepers. But the boom in the mill had 
far outstripped the housing capacity of the place, and the men 
were living in improvised barracks without their families, ex- 
cept a lucky few who could by special dispensation get one of 
the tiny one-roomed huts, half underground, which the mill 
was constructing as fast as possible. “These two men, having 
the same problem to face in taking care of their children, be- 
came great friends and decided to work it out together. At 
first, they told us, there was nothing for it but another institu- 
tion, they to pay towards the children’s board. But they 
wanted their children’ with them so much that they put their 
case before the mill authorities and were finally told they 
might have one hut between them. ‘This meant that the two 
men and a boy of fifteen and five children under twelve were 
to live in a sort of wood-lined dug-out about eight feet by 
fourteen feet, a fourth of the floor space of which was taken 
by the Russian stove. Stepanov walked the twenty-five miles 


REFUGEE FAMILY PLODDING ON ITS WAY. NOTE THE BULLOCKS DRAW- 
ING THE REAR CART 
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- disease, by a distracted uncle who had no means of providing 
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to Mogotova the next Saturday and back on Sunday to tell ¥ 
all about their cooperative plans. His Daniel (15) would ¢ 
course have to stay with them and cook for both families iy 
stead of going with the other Mogotova boys to our new aj 
penter shop and hostel in the town—which was a great dij) 
appointment but could not be helped. Ekaterina Kuznitzoy 
aged 11, was to do the cleaning and take care of three-yeay 
old Uliana Stepanov. The two men were to take turns eaq) 
week-end in going to the town for flour, the one remainin} 
at home to do the week’s baking in the other’s absence. 


thought it would do temporarily, and in order that Daniq 
might soon join his friends and start work, they promised 
search the neighborhood for a woman to come in by the day 
And they promised to marry, one or both of them, as soon 4 
they could find suitable wives, and get a second house. 
knew they were sincere in this, for Kuznitzov was still cor \ 
sidering Anna at that time, and Stepanov had sent a verba) 
proposal only the week before by our teamster to one of th) 
peasant nurses in our hospital, who, however, decided afte! 
deliberation that four children were too much for her ti 
undertake. After some discussion we decided they might a 
well try the experiment, and so both families of children wen) 
to their fathers. ‘Chey all seemed as happy and comfortabl| 
as possible when I called on them the last of May. “The su wn) 
mer, when they can live outdoors, is one thing, but what mus) 
things have been like in that tiny hut this winter? Howeve 
perhaps a second house and one or both stepmothers have beer 
forthcoming in the meantime. iY 


Relatives Found for the Orphans 


THE problems of the orphan children turned out to be mu 
less difficult of solution than we at first feared. Careful 
inquiry in all except two or three cases produced relatives whe} 
were able after a year to take up the responsibility they hac} 
been unable to carry when the children came to us. Most often) 
these relatives were returned soldiers, but frequently they, 
were people who in that year had fitted themselves into the 
economic life of the new community in which chance had 
placed them. For instance, there were the three Mazerovs) 
who, by-the-way, had been the only ones of a family of twelve 
to live beyond babyhood, a not uncommon infant death-rate 
Their parents died of typhoid fever on the journey, and they 
had been sent to us, during their convalescence from the sa ne 
for his own family properly in this strange country, much less 
for them. When he was visited last spring, he had secured an 
appointment as head herdsman for the village in which he was 
living. This meant that he received one rouble per season for 
each head of cattle entrusted to his care—about 600 to 1,000 
in as big a village as his. His only outlay would be perhaps 
ten roubles a month -to each of three or four small boys to 
help, and he would thus have a clear profit of at least four or 
five hundred roubles a season besides his food and that of his 
family, this last being the greatest consideration under the 
present conditions of scarcity. His duty was to go through 
the village early in the morning collecting the cattle at the 
gates of their own barnyards, to drive the herd some miles to 
where the pasture was good, watch them during the day, 
driving them to the river to drink at noon, and back to the 
village at milking time. He was no longer a refugee but had 
a definite position of trust and independence in his new ho 
where he meant to stay permanently. He was quite willin 
to take the children, indeed the boy of eleven would be ve 
useful to him, but he was sorry they could not stay with u: 
because he had been sure they were getting an education i 


school which was far better than they could get in the 
ercrowded village one. ‘The children went to him, and we 
ad very happy letters from them after they rejoined their 
relatives and found old friends from their villagé living near. 


Beef town orphanage, among theft Dimitri, aged twelve. 
A month later his sister, a charming young girl, appeared at 
‘the house, saying that he had written in glowing terms of our 
| aan and had asked her to bring Gregory, aged eight, in the 
“hope that we would take him also. ‘They were unusually 
(Wfectionate, quiet boys with rather more personal charm and 
refinement than most of our children, and rather above the 
average of their age in school attainments. Once or twice 
- during the winter a brother came to see them, a fine- looking 
Bellow just out of the army. He had some difficulty in get- 
ting work, but finally, Dimitri told us, he had got it at last in 
the Bolshevik Red guard, where he got clothes and food and 
three hundred roubles a month. When in April our worker 
visited these boys’ relatives, a hundred miles away, she found 
‘that their aunt would be very glad to take them back again. 
There was one hindrance in this good woman’s mind, how- 
ever, which she whispered very confidentially to her visitor. 
To her horror, for the first time in her life, scabies had ap- 
® ‘Peared i in her family. “They had been to all the doctors within 
“a range of twenty miles, only to be told that the necessary 
Divs to cure it was not to be had. She had tried everything 
she could think of, but it was getting worse, and now the 
whole family had it, and she was afraid to take Dimitri and 
Gregory for fear they would get it too. She had heard that 
the English hospitals sometimes had things the Russian ones 
did not, now that drugs were so scarce, and she wondered 
“whether it would be possible for us to send her a supply of 
ointment with the boys. As scabies is so common among most 
peasants that they hardly bother about it, unless they get it 
very badly, and socially is taken quite as much as a matter 
‘of course as a bad cold is with us, the visitor felt decidedly 
this was an unusual family, and promised a large quantity 
of sulphur ointment along with the boys. 
_ Upon her return to Mogotova what was her astonishment 
to have Dimitri burst into a torrent of tears and vow that he 
ould kill himself before he would go back to his aunt. He 
gave no reason, said she was kind to them, they always had 
plenty to eat, and they loved her very dearly, but go back to 
that village he would not, and if we forced it, he and Gregory 
would run away to another institution. It was only after 
hours of heart to heart talk that the whole story of a little 
boy’s hopes and fears came out. 


A Peasant Lad’s Ambition 


From babyhood, almost, Dimitri had been eaten with a 
secret ambition to be something besides a peasant on the soil. 
He had only very vague ideas as to what his ambition was 
or how to achieve it, and he had no one to consult who knew 
any more than he did, so he never told anyone, even in his own 
ily. The only thing he was sure of was that he must get 
education, and one of a kind above the village schools. In 
em there are only four classes, and often there are only 
three teachers to three hundred children. Very few children 
get into the fourth class, partly because there is room in the 


e older ones, no matter how ambitious, have to give up their 
aces to their younger brothers and sisters in order that the 
pele family may at least know how to read and write, As 
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school was—perhaps 40 miles'‘away—and still worse it means 
expensive clothes, a uniform or at least black trousers and 
black shirt. Dimitri realized, even before they had to leave 
their. home in Grodno government in 1916, that such an ex- 
penditure of money was not for him, an orphan brought up 
by his aunt, though before the call to the army he had hoped 
that his eldest brother might help him. When they finally 
settled in the Samara government, Dimitri set about working 
out his own career, and he set about it with remarkable 
intelligence, considering the fact that he consulted no one. He 
reasoned thus: ‘‘If I stay in this village until I finish the 
village school, my education will end, for my family can never 
afford to send me to the gymnasia. ‘Therefore, at once, 
while I am still only in the third class, I must go somewhere 
where the school is continuous. “There are orphanages where 
boys are kept until they are sixteen. “That must mean that 
they have schooling until they are sixteen, and that is where 
I must go.” So he ran away from home to Buzuluk, 100 
miles off, and applied, entirely on his own responsibility, for 
admission to the orphanage there. Before he had been there 
long, he realized that very few boys stayed until they were 
16, that fewer still were in the school, and they only because 
they had not yet finished the fourth year. ‘The institution, 
as well as the school, was overcrowded, and uncomfortable, 


‘but Dimitri stuck it out, hoping that when his fourth year 


was finished, he would be allowed to live in the asylum and 
to attend the gymnasia in Buzuluk, a far better one of course 
than the one in his rural home district. “Then he was sent on 
to Mogotova against his violent protests, for this meant leav- 
ing Buzuluk for an unknown. institution in the country. 
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However, he soon realized that our school, with only twenty- 
five children to a teacher, was different from anything he had 
ever seen, and the fact that we had sent one boy on to the 
Buzuluk gymnasia filled him with hope. It was then that 
he wrote home for Gregory to come in order that he might 
start his education right in a small school. And now, six 
months later, just when he was ready for the entrance ex- 
amination for the gymnasia, when all his hopes for the future 
chad seemed on the way to realization, we were going to send 
him back to the village, where there was nothing further to 
hope for. He demanded to go back to the Buzuluk orphan- 
age, where he was sure he could somehow or other get into 
the school. 

A day or two later, while we were still undecided how most 
effectively to provide for the boys, they had a visitor, their 
oldest brother, whom they had not seen ‘since the beginning 
of the war. He had heard that we were closing Mogotova, 
and not knowing that we had seen his aunt, had got leave from 
his work in a town in a province across the Volga to come 
and see about his little brothers. His scheme exceeded Di- 
mitri’s wildest hopes. Both boys were to go back to their 
aunt, and then at the Easter holidays Dimitri was to go to him 
and become an apprentice in the great machine shop operated 
by the Bolshevik soviet in which he was working. ‘The 
brother’s wages were very good, and he was delighted at the 
prospect of having the boy with him, where he could have the 
advantage of the mechanical and technical classes which went 
with the apprenticeship and there were evening classes in lan- 
guages and literature he could attend also. 


Free: Speeeh 


By Alexander Johnson 


WAS for war while Wilson was keeping us out of it. 

Had I been thirty years younger, I should have en- 

listed in the Canadian army the day after the Huns 

began bombing the little seaside villages where some 

of the happiest months of my childhood were spent, sixty-five 
years ago. 

I was for conscription, the selective draft, as the only 
democratic way of making a large enough army. I hated 
war then—and hate it still more now, war and conscriptions, 
too, yet I recognized the horrible necessity for both. 

But I also was, and am, for free speech and free opinion. 
I would rather have seen 10,000 or 20,000 cowardly slackers 
slink out from among our 4,000,000 brave men, because they 
falsely declared themselves to be conscientious objectors, than 
to see men like Roger Baldwin or Evan Thomas sent to jail 
for one year or prison for twenty-five “to make the world 
safe for democracy.” 

Still I recognized that the rights of free speech, free assem- 
bly and free press must be temporarily surrendered. I con- 
sented, though very unwillingly, to give up for the time being 
many of my rights as a freeman that the remainder might be 
preserved. 


. But the war is over. Conscription is dene with, let us 
hope forever. Why do we need to persist in our national 
policy of ruthless timidity ? 

\ I have often asserted that I would rather not live than live 
under prussianism. Yet we have been more ruthless, have 
imposed heavier penalties for lighter offenses than the Boche 
in all his glory. 
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Alas for all these rosy hopes! The boys (with the sulphur 
ointment!) went to their aunt as planned, but before Dimitri 
could join his brother, the civil war inaugurated by the Czechs 
broke out, and after the capture of the city of Samara near 
end of May, there was for many months an impenetrable b 
rier between them. Whether they may have got together 
after the Czech retreat to the Urals, or whether the machine| 
shop was in the occupied territory, and therefore suffered | 
“ denationalization ”’ last summer, I do not know. 

During the days of early May, just before the Czech ad-} 
vance into the Samara government, there were sporadic raids} 
into our district by their allies, the Cossacks. On one of} 
these raids sixty Red guardsmen, guarding a bridge, were sur-| 
prised and cut to pieces by Cossack swords. ‘The bodies were} 
brought to Buzuluk, and relatives went down to the station’ 
to search through the two-or. three freight cars of human 
fragments-to-identify' their dead. The next day one of the! 
members of our unit met a very tearful, nerve-wracked little} 
boy on the street. It was Dimitri. In their distant village | 
they had heard of the raid, and he had come to the town to! 
see if among the dead he should find his second brother, the | } 
handsome young soldier who had visited us in the winter and 
who subsequently joined the Red guard. He had spent the} 
morning going through the gruesome pile, but his brother was | 
not there. He escaped that particular massacre but did he} 
escape the final one at the end of June, when after the cap- 
ture of Buzuluk by the Czechs, the whole retreating Bolshevik 
army of 4,000 was annihilated by a Cossack ambush? I do 
not suppose I shall ever know. 1 


. 


I know as well as an onlooker can what a fifteen or twenty 
year sentence means. I learned it when I was inspector of | 
prisons. The fatuous judges who pronounced those absurdly 
long and disproportionate sentences, for breaches of military” 
discipline or conscientious disregard for the draft law, I am 
sure did not know; it is impossible to believe that they would. 
have been so Bendis as to inflict them had they known what | 
they were doing. Or perhaps they were simply bluffing and 
depending on executive clemency to redress the wrongs they 
committed to please the mob. | 

Cannot we do something now to expedite reasonable justice, 
or rather the cessation of horrible injustice? Especially those 
of us who, if we had spoken out freely what we thought a few 
months ago, would have been in grave danger ourselves. . 

When I think of the men and women, some of them the 
salt of the earth, who have been hounded and harried, in some 
cases by the sleuths of the Department of Justice, in some 
by their official superiors, not for what they have said, still | 
less done, but for opinions (often erroneous, sometimes de- 
testable perhaps the opinions may have been, but opinions—_ 
not deeds), which have been dragged out of them by the 
methods of the third degree, I am rather ashamed of being” 
out of jail. 

That the action of the courts and the government’s agents | 
in such cases has usually been approved by the majority of 
the people makes the case worse, not better. It makes a 
thoughtful man dread that our boasted democracy is really 
that worst form of tyranny, the rule of the mob. It was not 
without cause that the annual number of lynchings increased 
so greatly last year. 


London, January, 10910. 

AR-WEARY England is going through a difh- 
cult and perhaps one of the most critical periods 
in its history. The demobilization of the army 
in the field, the releasing of the hundreds of 
Bousands of women from the munition plants, the lack of raw 
material and the absence of any very clear plans by the gov- 
tment for reconstruction makes this moment one of keen 
Bitation and general longing for some way out. 

_ Reaction from the four years of suffering and privation, 
with periods of despair and hope, have created in the minds of 


all kinds of people the belief that there must be a new day’ 


pwning. One hears on all sides, from the press and the pul- 
pit, among Laborites and Liberals, from the man on the street, 
the phrases, ‘‘ new era,” “ new time.” It is a time of te a 
formative as well as a reconstructive time. Many social, 
dustrial and political programs are offered as reconstructive 

easures. Slogans considered in the past as belonging to the 
radicals have now become the slogans of the conservatives as 
well. “Slums must go,” the Tories are saying. Candidates 
a Parliament—men and women of all political faiths—re- 

ated it at’ the December elections) “Three hundred 
thousand houses must be built in 1919, ” is the objective point 
£ Tories, Liberals, Laborites and Town Planning and Hous- 
ng Associations. The Cooperative Association, the labor 
nions and the Labour Party of London have organized a coal- 
ion to elect members to the London County Council, pledged 
fo make London “a cleaner, sweeter and healthier place in 
— to live.” To build one hundred thousand houses in 
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7 ear Not to Sow Because of the Birds” 


Some Impressions of England 
By Mary McDowell 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO SETTLEMENT 


the county of London where at present 300,000 people live 
in one room is the campaign cry of this trinity of workers. 

After two weeks of gathering facts and forming impres- 
sions, I turned aside into Westminster Abbey. I found the 
quiet corner where the friends of Canon Barnett had placed 
a white marble slab to his memory. 


A few days before this I had visited Mrs. Barnett at the 
Hampsted Garden Suburb, and had read there the same “‘ Fear 
not to sow because of the birds”’ engraved above the fire- 
place, on the mantel that had been in their study at St. Jude’s 
in Whitechapel. The meaning of these words, which evi- 
dently meant so much to the sower of the deed and word, I 
began to understand when I found leisure to read his life as 
written by his wife, his constant co-worker. [Canon Barnett. 
By Mrs. Barnett. John Murray, London. Two volumes. 
Price 28s., by mail of the Survey, $7.40.] It is an unusually 
interesting biography in that it gives us the human as well 
as the saintly Canon Barnett. The Barnetts was the way in 
which this unique couple were always referred toby all who 
knew them. 


In this life, covering a period of so many years of service 
in the slums of London, one realizes the truth of the law that 
“what a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” ‘This group 
did not sow to themselves; neither was it a sowing of the 
word, but of the deed. It was a sowing of experience with 
real conditions and real people. ‘The first facts concerning the 
horrors of the housing conditions in East London were made 
public by this group whose religious motive used the scientific 
method in their efforts. “The beautiful life together of the 
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Barnetts illustrates the sowing principle and the continuity 
that is not lost even in chaotic periods. Through neighborly 


services and personal contacts they became interpreters of the ° 


East London poor to another world outside—a university 
world, a West End world. Artists, authors, dons and deans, 
members of Parliament and of the county council joined at 
last their appeal for better conditions. ‘Today Mrs. Barnett 
with her energizing personality is living in the Hampsted 
Garden Suburb, the fruitage of some of this seed-sowing away 
back in the 70’s. The story of their life together, from that 
day when they worked with Octavia Hill and with her learned 
how to work with and not for the poor, should be read by all 
social workers. 

One is thrilled by the vision of the process of growth from 
seed to fruit in the significant story of this period of Eng- 
land’s social history. It is not difficult to see the relation of 
Octavia Hill’s first work in repairing of tenements and rent 
collecting to the far-reaching government scheme of this year 
—the scheme of offering to localities assistance in building 
their quota of the 300,000 houses demanded by the people. 

It is encouraging to look backward to those early efforts 


in adult education at Toynbee Hall, then to read the remark- 


able program of the League for Adult Education. To look 
back from this reconstructive period to those unpromising 
efforts towards child welfare and the discouraging trials at 
raising the value of motherhood, made in Whitechapel and 
other parts of London, gives value to all sincere and intelligent 
effort. The awful loss of life by war has made the nation 
put a new value on motherhood and childhood. The Pen- 
sion Ministry is gathering information preparatory to the 
opening of Parliament, knowing that bills for the endowment 
of motherhood and for other schemes are to be proposed. 
Maternity—Letters from Working Women, a book pub- 
lished during the war and consisting of letters from working 
women collected by the Women’s Cooperative League, is a 
most compelling book. It is the testimony of women who 
bore children in poverty and often without the help considered 
necessary by modern medicine. 

I reached England in time to feel the people’s reaction to 
President Wilson’s ideas. “The great meeting in Albert Hall 
was typical of the people’s determination. It was one in a 
series in the nation under the auspices of the Labour Party 
and the British Trade Union Congress. It was all the more 
significant, coming as it did just after the election, when the 
feeling of disappointment was common among the members 
of the party. “Che speakers, Arthur Henderson, George Lans- 
bury, Mrs. Snowden, Ramsay MacDonald and Bernard 
Shaw, not only endorsed the League of Nations, but stressed 
the fourteen points as essential. “The League of Nations, they 
urged, should come first on the program at the peace table, 
as all other questions hinged on its acceptance. 

‘The English people, as well as the French, showed in their 
marvelous welcome to Mr. Wilson that this must indeed be 
the last war. The welcome was not to a person, a president 
or a Democrat. ‘They cared nothing for these petty con- 
siderations that hinder us here in our just estimate of the 
necessity of a piece of machinery which shall prevent war 
and protect weaker peoples. The common people of Europe 
expressed themselves so forcibly in favor of a league of free 
peoples that the unwilling governments have been compelled 
to accept the people’s mandate. The people’s faith in Mr. Wil- 
son as a voice speaking their longings was evident everywhere, 
whether in Paris or Manchester. Paris ‘“‘ manifested” for 
three days, millions filling the boulevards from curb to curb. 
Over one avenue hung a sign saying “ Honor Wilson, the 
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Guardian of the People;” on the Champs Elysée, “ Honox 
Wilson, the Just.” These people, war-ridden, sick of all for} 
which militarism stands, cared nothing for our next presiden}; 
tial election. ‘They only cared that wars should cease. 


A Bit of Heaven 


TATISTICAL evidence on the actual social effect oj 
large wage increases, such as have been made during the| 
war, is hard to secure. It has been shown, of course} 

that in many instances such increases represented nothing more) 
than adjustment of a chronically inadequate pay to the highe 
cost of living. ‘There are, however, now and then such large 
additions to the pay envelope that a real increase of the 
workers’ net income is unquestionable. Such a change oj 
fortune befell certain classes of railway workers when the 
government took over the-roads. We are indebted to Monice 
Krawezyk, a-visiting teacher in a part of Minneapolis in 
habited almost exclusively by employes of the Soo railroa¢ 
shops, many of them of Slavic origin, for the following inti+ 
mate picture of the way in which family life was affected} 
by it: | 

A year ago we became acquainted with the Buczek family, con-| 
sidered poor by the school, the church and the neighbors. Through] 
the sympathy of one of the neighbors the family was reported to| 
the Associated Charities, and the visitor called on them. ; 

The father, an able-bodied man, has been working at the Soo; 
shops for six years, getting 2414 cents an hour, ten hours a day.! 
There were seven children, the oldest 15 years, the youngest 2) 
months. The mother would like to help by doing outside work, but 
could not leave the small baby. The family rented four rooms at 
$8 a month. They bought the cheapest food. If they were out of 
money the grocer trusted them until the next pay-day. As for cloth- 
ing, they got along with as little as possible. Some garments were’ 
bought at the Salvation Army store, some were madé over if there 
was anything to be made over, and the children had to get along 
somehow without warm sweaters and woolen stockings. Of course, 
they were under-nourished and not properly clad, and yet the in- 
vestigation showed that there was no real misfortune, as accident, 
illness or drunkenness. It was just a case of insufficient wages. 

But the wonderful is bound to happen. The railroads were 
brought under government control, and the employes were promised 
a raise to take effect January 1, 1918. In August, after seven 
months’ waiting, every pay check contained the full promised in- 
crease. Not only that, but in September the men received their back 


checks for the raise from January to August. The amounts ranged 
from $100 to $500. 


Who thinks this sum of money wouldn’t give a bit of heaven? 
Mr. Buczek, for example, was getting 58 cents an hour, with pay 
for eleven hours, making his daily wage $6.36 instead of $2.45. 
What happened? Did Mr. Buczek buy an automobile or a parlor 
davenport? No. First the back bills were paid. The wife, who 
for several months had been working nights in a restaurant, quit 
her place. She and the older children got new outfits of winter 
clothing. The younger children were to wear made-over garments, 
but each got something out of the shopping day. Walter, age 7, 
had a long-promised express wagon, and Stasia and Genevieve 
each a ring from the ten-cent store. So everybody was happy. 

The mother bought better food. The Sunday after the first back 
check was celebrated with a chicken dinner. After the children had 
gone to bed, Mr. and Mrs. Buczek sat beside the kitchen table. 
“This is to pay the balance on our Liberty loan,” he said, as he 
pointed to one little pile. ‘And the rest of it, let’s put it in the 
bank,” cried the wife with joy. “All right, wife——and we won’t 
quarrel over that extra quart of milk you wanted for the babies, 
for we can pay for it now.” ' 


_Another man thought he had a good job. The work was strictly 
eight hours, not very heavy, always inside, and he was receiving 
$72 a month. His wife was not very well and had to have the doc- 
tor’s care, so he was continually behind. He secured a job at the 
Soo—longer hours, harder work, on the outside rain or shine, but 
he is getting 48 cents an hour. That makes his wage $120 a month 
instead of $72. For two years one mother had been getting along 
with a broken kitchen stove. There was never enough left out of 
the father’s wages to buy a new one. It meant poor bread, and the 
house was smoked up whenever a fire was made. Their first back 
check bought a new kitchen stove. In the same family the question 
of Violet’s going to high school was favorably settled. 

What happened in these families happened in hundreds of others. 
Better pay meant warmer clothing, better school attendance, more 
mothers remaining at home instead of working, better medical care, 
eo children planning to go to high school. Is this not a bit of 

eaven? 
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THE SWARMING 


MAKERS of WINGS 


MONOTY PES 
By JOSEPH STELLA 


HE artist's fancy has taken the characteristic revolution of the bee-hive as 
his analogy in picturing the rise of an air-fleet from the smoke and earth- 
bound labor of the factory that gives it being. The analogy reaches far. 
Perhaps there has been no other type of manufacture which has responded 

with such swift and transcendent advances to the pressure of war; perhaps no other 
sphere of human activity in which war time advances, made to meet the demands 
of conflict, hold out promise of such gains for peace. The gates of the skies have 


fairly been beaten open. 


GAIN, the conquest of the air by these winged shapes are: symbols of the dreams 
of the workers for a reconstructed earth as well as an invaded heaven. The 


cocoons from which spring these butterflies, are spun with dreams also. 
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A Nation Wide 


Reconstruction 
By Edward T. Devine 


ROGRAMS of reform and progress are apt to be 
divisive and controversial: anti-trust, anti-railway, 
anti-landlord, anti-middleman, anti-labor, anti-for- 
eign, anti everything and everybody in turn, anti in 
spirit when not in name. Even when the object of attack is 
an obvious impersonal evil, as in anti-saloon, anti-vice, anti- 
illiteracy, anti-child labor or anti-militarism campaigns, the 
fight gains added zest if the enemy will be so accommodating 
as to assume a human form with vested interests or objec- 
tionable prejudices. Crusaders, by hypothesis, go forth to 
fight. We speak habitually of “ campaigns,” of “ organizing 
the forces,’ of ‘‘ overcoming the enemy,” of “ defeat’? and 
“reverses” and “‘ victory” as if there were no Conception of 
social changes in our minds except that suggested by military 
analogies. : 

Unless we have been living in a fool’s paradise these two 
years, we have now changed all that. Under the paramount 
motive of “winning the war,” we have discovered, so we 
have believed, that radical social changes may be made with- 
out raising any controversial issues whatever. “The nation 
has done stupendous things by common consent; without a 
division; without any one becoming an anti-anybody; with 
success rather than victory for a goal; with conversion as the 
normal fate of the minority, when there is one, rather than 
defeat or exploitation or annihilation. We have had drives 
rather than conflicts; differences to be reconciled rather than 
exaggerated; emotions to be directed to a common national 
purpose rather than inflamed by partisan and unscrupulous 
appeals for ends which are selfish, unworthy and destructive 
of the internal social welfare. 

The cynical expectation that after the war the old antag- 
onistic points of view will automatically reappear has no 
sound basis. A peace program can be conciliatory quite as 
well as a war program. We can save for rational common 
purposes even though there is no foreign enemy at the gates. 
We can produce food and other wealth primarily for use in- 
stead of for profit. We can conserve the life and health of 
workers as deliberately and as determinedly as we have sought 
to preserve the life and health of soldiers. We can pay for 
civilization as cheerfully as we have paid for the war. 

The question is whether we want to do it. Do we want 
civilization? Do we want health and security for workers? 
Do we want industry for use rather than for profit? Do we 
want stability of food prices in order that producers may 
know what to count on, and such an organization of markets 
as will eliminate the wastes of useless competition among mid- 
dlemen? Do we want such control of securities as will pre- 
vent stock watering and wild cat speculation? 

Do we want mass production of great staple products with 
reasonable return to capital under public supervision? Do 
we want group production by workers themselves when they 
can furnish or secure the necessary capital and direction? Do 
we want workers to have an intelligent interest in their work 
as skilled craftsmen, with deadly monotony reduced to a 
minimum? Do we want a nation of productive workers whose 
brains are employed in their daily occupation as well as their 
hands; whose souls find satisfaction in their toil as well as 
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in their leisure? Do we want well planned cities and towr 
with factories so located as to diminish congestion and r 
tail shops and places of amusement so located as to sery 
common needs economically and conveniently ? 

Do we really want to get rid of illiteracy? Do we real 
care about public health? Do we really covet the possibili 
of a good life for all hand and brain workers and for thos 
who, being of tender years or disabled or having entered t 
evening of life, need protection? 

There is but one right answer to all these elementar 
questions. “The old selfishness, the antagonisms of the da 
before the national awakening, are as dead as political auto 
racy. We are not to have anarchy and neither are we to hay 
reaction. Business is as much out of sympathy with meri 
money making as labor itself. Farmers are to shake off thei 


traditional pessimism and ally themselves with other activi 


producers in the body politic. Whatever it costs we wil 
build and rebuild until we have a rational and healthy socia 
organization. Not a paltry hundred millions, as Senatoi 
Kenyon suggests, but at least as much as the war has cos! 
must be invested in federal support of public works in ordei 
to get agriculture and industry on a sound basis. “The rail 
ways, whether publicly owned or privately owned, must have 
capital. ‘The waste lands which can be redeemed by irriga 
tion or drainage must be brought under cultivation. Nationa! 
roads must be built and schools must be made capable of do: 
ing their job. An effective national health service must be 
created and local health activities coordinated and strength 
ened. Recreation must have attention, equally in forms ap 
propriate for children, for adolescents and for adults. Hous: 
ing must be radically improved; town plans radically change¢ 
—in many instances at very considerable initial expense. — 

It is not trivial changes or picayune methods that will con 
tent the nation in its present mood. What is called for is 
a drive for social reconstruction. Even reconstruction doe: 
not fully express the policy for the times. New constructior 
is quite as essential. It is not, however, a fight to throw one 
party out and install some new autocrat. It is rather a pro 
digious united effort that is required. Business interests. 
farming interests, labor interests are not, as some old econ 
omists taught, necessarily and inevitably in harmony. Neithei 
however are they naturally and inevitably antagonistic. There 
is no automatic harmony of economic interests; but there is am 
immense range of interests within which the common welfare 
draws men together instead of apart. In a program of in- 
creased national production, of universal saving of wasteful 
effort, of developing material resources, of conserving work 
ing power, of elementary and vocational education, of es 


-tablishing and sacredly maintaining labor standards, of im- 


proved housing and town planning: in all the essential ele. 
ments of social construction and reconstruction, all legitimate 
human interests may be kept in fundamental harmony. 

The political parties may well compete in generous rivalry 
for ways of promoting such a national drive for social recon 
struction. ‘The big men who have sacrificed their primary in 
terests to serve the nation during this war are in for a longe1 
and an equally patriotic service. ‘The ordinary citizen has 


fs part to play with a high consciousness of participation in 


ustry. National and international needs are to influence the 
jaracter of our manufacturers; not solely the pecuniary inter- 
st of individuals in power. The workers are to have the ad- 
antages of civilization; not merely the means of subsistence. 
here will be hardships and costs but we will meet them with 
onfidence for they will be shared, and they will be less than 
he gains. The new America will be worth considerably more 
‘han it costs but it calls for some very large investments and 
ixpert engineering. 


_ Professor Patten’s Maxims 


'N the current (March) Annals of the American Academy 
Lof Political and Social Science Prof. Simon N. Patten 
presents three novel series of maxims which we reproduce 
without the author’s introductory text. They may be regarded 
Is one way of approaching a program of social recon- 
ection such as we have urged in the preceding pages. 
From the “national budget” it will be seen that Professor 
Patten realizes that his proposed changes would cost in a 
ear some eight billion dollars, but the gains are put down 

t sixteen billions. “The interest of such proposals and esti- 
mates lies in their broad conception of a conciliatory and com- 
prehensive program. Here is at least one thinker who knows 
what he would like to see done. 


| 


ie Labor Maxims 


a The working day shall be limited to eight hours, the week to 
rty-four hours and each year shall contain a two weeks’ holiday 
ith full pay. 


2. The expense of displacing causes which injure laborers or 
reduce their vitality shall be regarded as legitimate costs to be 
borne by each industry. 


3, All attained standards shall be regarded inviolate. 


4. Laborers shall favor industrial improvements and share in 
their advantages equally with employers. 


5. When labor is displaced by improvements this labor shall 
be compensated for its loss out of the profit arising from the im- 
provement. When this cannot be measured the burden shall be 
iecepted by the state and paid for out of the general surplus of 


6. All health regulations affecting the workers shall be regarded 
is public charges if their causes lie beyond the control of specific 
industries. 

_7. Where the work of an industry incapacitates or reduces the 
iency of the worker before sixty, his support is a legitimate 
large on industry until that age is reached. 


8. One thousand dollars shall be regarded as the minimum 
ndard necessary to provide for the support of a family. Where 
uperior efficiency is demanded in any occupation, sufficient addi- 
mal remuneration shall be given to evoke the needed skill. 


9. Workers shall not demand the control of the industries in 
hich they work but they must have the right of collective action 
nd of collective decision. They are entitled to all the facts which 
ar on wages, costs, prices and on industrial effectiveness. When 
se facts are given no publicity shall follow unless the manage- 
nent and the workers fail to agree as to the policies involved. 


10. Workers shall control the conditions of membership in their 
ions, but these regulations shall corcorm to public interest and 
subject to public revision. 


11. The education of children shall continue until the comple- 
n of their eighteenth year before which age they shall be ex- 
ed from industry. except as part-time apprentices subject to 
rules of the union concerned and of the educational authorities. 


12. Every industry shall supply continuation schools in which 
i¢ worker may attain the maximum efficiency of his occupation. 


13. Where women and men do the same work their pay shall 
» the same. If women are excluded from unsuitable occupations, 
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corresponding occupations shall be reserved for them subject to 
such regulations as their health and public welfare demand. 


14. All industrial occupations shall be conducted on the ground 
floor and each plant so isolated that the worker may have a home 
of his own. Industrial plants shall be at the perimeter and not 
in the center of each town. The zoning of cities for this end 
shall be enforced by public regulation. 


15. No taxes shall be laid on the food of workers nor shall 
special taxes be placed on their clothing or on housing material. 


16. Organized labor favors cooperation with associations striving 
to promote public welfare and stands ready to do its part to make 
this larger unification effective. 


Business Maxims 


1. Joint mass production shall be encouraged under such regu- 
lations as conserve public interest. To this end a national board 
of industrial control shall be formed with similar powers as the 
interstate commerce commission. 


2. National boards shall also be constituted to control water 
privileges, forests, mineral resources, the standardization of products 
and the protection of investments. 


3. The legitimate capitalization of these joint enterprises shall 
be their present physical valuation plus 20 per cent. 


4. If the present capitalization’ exceeds this limit, one-half of 
the net profits shall be set aside to reduce liabilities or to increase 
the value of plants. 


5. The return on capital thus invested shall be double that of 
secure investments. Any excess of this return shall be divided 
equally between the enterprise and the public. 


6. On the boards for the control of joint enterprises both the 
workers and the public shall have representation. 


7. In these joint enterprises injury to workers or a reduction 
in their efficiency shall be accepted as a burden to be met by an 
increased price of the goods produced. They shall not interfere 
with the organization of their employes nor refuse to treat with 
them in their collective capacity. 


8. All new issues of stocks or bonds, all new corporations so- 
liciting subscriptions, all public presentation of schemes of in- 
vestment, and all attempts artificially to raise or lower prices, 


shall be under the national control. 


9. No increase of prices shall be permitted without national 
consent. 


10. When the sale or purchase of commodities involves foreign 
commerce, joint boards of control may be established to expedite 
such transactions with the right to hold property, to own ships 
and to control business facilities in the regions where they trade. 
Such enterprises shall be allowed a i dpabie profit on all capital 
legitimately employed. 


11. The unification of existing railroad systems shall be per- 
mitted when such combinations permit a better routing of goods 
or prevent a duplication of facilities. All gains from agreements 
to lower costs shall be used for betterments or to reduce liabilities. 
The resulting values shall not be made the basis of stock issues 
nor of stock dividends. 


12. Where corporations have developed with complex under- 
lying obligations, a simplification shall be permitted into two 
classes, mortgage and stockholders. Underlying securities whose 
holders refuse to be partners in such simplification shall be taxed 
80 per cent on the excess of their return above 4 per cent on the 
original cash investment. 


13. Mineral products are declared to be mutual national posses- 
sions and subject to such restrictions as to extraction and sale as 
public interest demands. All royalties exceeding 10 per cent of the: 
value of the product shall be taxed 80 per cent. 


14. A board for the control of agricultural products shall be 
formed with power to regulate price and to stabilize production. 


15. Retailers shall be permitted to enact protective regulations 
subject to the supervision of the national board of industrial control. 


16. Joint experiments for the reduction of costs shall be en- 
couraged in all fields of production. On capital thus employed, 
100 per cent profit is permitted during the first twenty years of the 
use of product. 


Farm Maxims 


1. The increase of production comes not from an enlarged acre- 
age but from a better use of good land. A bad year for good 
farmers is a good year for bad farmers. 


2. Any product which can be raised south of the frost line should 
be raised there. 
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3. Gross production is limited when the price of land rises above National Budget 
$100 an acre. ; 
: } New Sources of National Income 
4, The farming unit should not be less than that needed to 


employ two men at full time. Control of mineral products.........:s.-sseeese 
5. The dearer stock and tools are in the end the cheaper. Increased ust of tropical products: ..--+-++..2.5 
The utilization of chemistry............. MrRenictc. otc 
6. The home uses of food are more important than those of the Improved market facilities.................-..... 
market. Railroad economies............. 4) alae Sate vies eet 
7. Farm prices should not be a gamble but a certainty. _ Stable rt ye i seas balance of trade.............. 
prices are better than alternating high and low prices. ALE T TAB AUS SANG WAVE Du W.AyS 21 siete ein eistelniess eter oaates 
Office economy.n sve seni an vi ORATOR Peace 
8. Local associations should control the occupancy of farms and Administrative efficiency...... Stns ce RS oi 
enforce cooperative enterprise. Food conservation...... Pa SOU ter Ara nee eae ae 
: ; 5 Prevention of disease...... vanghents weitere Jala «bile 
9. Every community needs defensive Measures to protect it from "THe standardization of producwe, Gar, Suc em ret,” 
race degeneration, and coercive’ measures to promote production. j 
Joint mass production....-..+.........- x oct te ees 
10. Each agricultural unit whose industry conforms to public Stabilization of agricultural prices............. ian 
interest should be placed in a position to compete on the common Elimination of sales costs.........-....... tee 
market. For this end a zone tariff affords the best solution. Increased ethicrenty ‘of dlabor. Au). e au ye ae eee 
11. All staple food crops except corn and oats shall have a AT tcf ees Pane 


guaranteed minimum price estimated at 80 per cent of the average 
price for the past ten years. 


12. No importation of farm products shall be permitted when 


the price falls below the average of the past ten years. Interest on debt............ rae utah temas Bt tt: Be 
i Le ents ; f Peestons citer tn. o\. ateny drpeeceens whe Sig ieieiote o-tae ea 

13. Experiments of national import shall be made in the preser- Sinking fund.... WE te ees lg epee 
vation of food products from season to season and when success- . mn Tf *s ekarare iyie. 

‘ ee : TOM TISE OF sWALES nei. cay oie siclene «ic ehaca akeuar eet eae 
ful shall be operated on a sufficient scale to stabilize. food prices. Cc 3 : : 
= osts of industrial transformations............... 

14. Elevators, stock yards and other means of marketing products Industrial liability. BR) Sain Ghetto AR Westy oes 
shall be made common property subject only to such fees as are Health supervision........... eat t 
needed for their maintenance. Child: cultured adi «0s heateiexeccet POE e i oneribe cr 0 

; Vocational training.......... PHM anrcheridmod: tc 

15. Farm tools and improvements shall be exempted from taxa- Community ce cra igs, pee 4) : 
tion except for schools and roads. Nor shall dairy farms be taxed Ressvech candines eviatent eae eke a ye. 
for more than 60 per cent of their value. 3 haces 8 ae SI ae center ayy 

Super-education ...... eine iaete eels yal eiaiieh oiatele agi eels aaa 

16. All rented land other than to members of the same family 

shall be subject to a tax of 10 per cent on the rent received. wD otalincer. ys. sretd aa Aa eee ae efee ever Se 


e FROM A FRENCH POSTER 


“Tt is easier and cheaper to prevent disease than to treat it” 


~ 


py I was market day in Lisieux. Since early morning the 
‘ peasants had been coming into town on foot or in their 
_ two-wheeled Normandy carts, some to buy and some 
- to sell. The market: place, usually deserted except for 
pccasional person strolling across it, was humming with 
ess. In the midst of her crates ed a geval weather- 
rn woman selling geese, which she picked up by the legs 
hibit to her customers. Cauliflowers opening out like 
blown roses and fresh green heads of lettuce were dis- 
ayed by their growers, ruddy old men in blue blouses and 
omen in full black skirts, shawls filling the place of head- 
ess and jacket. In a corner of the square sat a youngish 
an surrounded by kettles and pots, a candle burning on 
ground beside her and a heap of shining bits of metal 
xt to it. She mended your pans while you waited. A large 
rt of the place was filled with booths containing confections 
ur dames and confections pour hommes, practical but ugly 
rieties of woolen waists and corduroy trousers, hanging out 
a line in front of the counters as sale tempters. An entire 
rner of the square was devoted to flowers, yellow, maroon 
id white chrysanthemums, nodding happily in their pots— 
here there are French peasants there are always flowers. 
pposite, the stately old Gothic cathedral looked down upon 
€ scene of industry like a benign priest. One glanced at 
e medieval houses facing the cathedral expecting to catch 
glimpse of a fine lady in brocaded gown and conical Nor- 
andy headdress at her shutter. But the eye caught only the 
essive lettering of the banner over the post office of the 
uatrieme Emprunt National de la République Francaise; 
e were other days indeed. 
*he interest of the market population seemed suddenly to 
concentrated in the center of the square. What was a 
4 of people all at once became a crowd. The crowd began 
sway and move with excitement. From the inner circle 
ildren’ S$ voices rose in a steady sing-song chorus demanding, 
Petit livre, Mademoiselle,” alternated with ‘“ Décoration, 
fademoiselle.’’ And the hidden mademoiselle answered en- 
satingly in French tinged with an American accent, “ Please 
mn’t push. Each in his turn.’ But the chorus of children 
ntinued and the outer rings of older people pressed closer, 
retching their hands over the children’s heads to receive 
hat the mademoiselles were dispersing. Refugees and pros- 
rous citizens struggled equally hard to wedge themselves 
to the center of the crowd. A rosy, white-haired old man 
a blue peasant’s blouse frantically beat a small boy over 
e head with his market basket in their contest to possess a 
mphlet labelled ‘‘ Futures Mamans.” 
A third mademoiselle appeared upon the scene, a tall 
ademoiselle who mounted a chair, towering above the knot 
people which rushed from the outskirts of the other crowd 
surround her. Their arms reached up to seize what she held 
it with one hand while the other, full of literature, was kept 
gh above the heads of her pursuers. The chair swayed crazily 
d she clutched at the outstretched hands to keep her balance. 
me blue uniformed poilus emerged from the crowd deco- 
ted with. small plaques entitled “ En Avant—La Croisade 
ntre la Tuberculose.” They went away industriously 
idying a booklet on “What you should know about tuber- 
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In the Square at Lisieux 
| By Dorothy Walton 


MEMBER OF THE RECONSTRUCTION UNIT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS; FORMERLY WITH THE 
ASSOCIATED CHARITIES OF MINNEAPOLIS 


CHILDREN SCRAMBLING—NOT FOR 
LEAFLETS 


PENNIES, BUT FOR TUBERCULOSIS 
a 

Finally the children’s chorus ceased, the crowd began slowly 
to disentangle itself and two flushed American girls were left 
standing by an empty table, which had lost a leg in the fray. 
A fatherly eminent citizen, who had looked on from a safe 
distance, made his way up to the table, both hands outstretched 
in French fashion, to congratulate them on their delle oeuvre. 
And the market place once again simmered down to normal. 

And all this, dear reader, was a health exhibit. One could 
not predict that it was to end in a scramble. It developed 
from our noticing the rush on cod-liver oil, of which we had 
a small supply to give to. refugee children who were particu- 
larly thin and anemic. But it soon became apparent that 
nearly the entire refugee population of Lisieux was thin and 
anemic and that two or three bottles of cod-liver oil per 
family were not suddenly going to transform them into fat 
and healthy citizens. ‘There were other things which were 
contributing to debility besides lack of food, things which 
were quite possible to prevent. We discovered from the town 


‘statistics that the death rate for 1917 was 33 per 1,000 popula- 


tion, which is quite double the death rate of some of our largest 
American cities. We next discovered that one out of every 
ten deaths was definitely known to be from tuberculosis and 
that others in ill-defined classifications were without doubt 
also caused by tuberculosis. Lisieux is a town in northwestern 
France with about 15,000 inhabitants, of which nearly 5,000 
are refugees from Belgium and the north of France. A 
goodly number of the 5,000 strangers are packed into what 
were once beautiful old Normandy homes with carved doors 
and mansards, Now their charm is sullied by lack of sani- 
tation, by darkness and filth. We could not help thinking 
that little children were being sacrificed upon the altar of 
unhygienic art when they darted out like l’ttle white rats 
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from the rotten old houses, their black school aprons only 
emphasizing the peaked wretchedness. , 

So we finally came to the time-worn conclusion that edu- 
cation would at least be a start in the direction of a healthier 
France and would reach more people than our scanty supply 
of cod-liver oil. We decided to have a health exhibit. . The 
question of how it was to be done was at first a discouraging 
problem, as the lack of French organizations makes it difficult 
to turn to something already established to back a project. 
Finally an idea dawned upon us. Why not have a booth in 
the market place on a Saturday. The mayor either disguised 
nis real thoughts on the subject or else thought it best to 
_ humor us in our strange deviations from sanity. At any rate 
he offered us the table in the mayor’s assembly room to be 
used as a booth. We next turned to our good friends, the 
American Commission for the Prevention of ‘Tuberculosis 
in France, who sent us, post-haste, bundles of tuberculosis 
literature, child welfare pamphlets and posters. -’Jhe public 
afficheur pasted the posters in the most conspicuous places in 
town, the local newspaper announced our enterprise to the 
public and invited the citizens “ to give to the charming misses 
who are occupying themselves with this good propaganda, a 
sympathetic and grateful reception.” In six days from the 
time the idea flashed into our minds we were holding forth on 
the market place, the nearest thing to a Russian pogrom 
any of us had ever taken part in. French crowds are inter- 
esting in that they lack the orderliness and organization which 
characterizes an American crowd. (Perhaps it is our cafeteria 
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education which has trained us to stand in line.) At ¢ 
rate, remembering days of tranquil exhibits arc home when ¢ 
thrust education upon reluctant passersby, we were scar 
prepared for “the sympathetic and grateful reception ” wh 
displayed itself as a struggling mass of people fighting | 
possession of pamphlets on precautions against tubercule 
and on advice te young mothers. But unlike the afterm: 
of an American exhibit where one finds the floor strewn w. 
discarded literature thrown down after a hasty glance, r 
a trace of what had taken place was visible the rest of 1 
day on the market place. 

In the evening when the day’s work was over and — 
were playing with the four-year-old Louisa, daughter of 1 
Belgian shoemaker who lives in our passageway, we had 
fitting climax to the effectiveness of our endeavor. Made 
oiselle, after a violent-siege of “ pig-a-back’’ and footbs 
retired exhausted in the chair by the fire and pretended 
go to sleep. 

Louisa was first amused and then she was perplexed, © 
mademoiselle did not wake up even when she tickled her ft 
or gave her sly pokes. Finally a whispered consultation w: 
the tall mademoiselle could be heard. Did Louisa know | 
story of the Sleeping Beauty? Louisa nodded enthusiastical] 
And did Louisa know how the Sleeping Beauty was awaker 
by the Prince? Yes, Louisa knew. “ But,” she went on 
explain in her earnest stage whisper to the tall mademoise' 
“one mustn’t kiss, because that is the way one catches col 
It is written in the little book.” 


The American House 


Auto-Americanization by Immigrant Clubs in an Abandoned Saloc 
By Harry L. Senger 


EDITOR THE SCHOOL INDEX, CINCINNATI 


ORRIS ROSEN has gone out of business. 
Rosen’s saloon at Bank street and Central ave- 
nue, Cincinnati, close by the celebrated Mohawk 
bridge over the Miami and Erie Canal, was 
situated in the midst of a dense foreign population, chiefly 
the overflow from that witches’ caldron of nationalities in 
Austria-Hungary and the Balkans. To Rosen’s when the 
day’s work at the factory was done, men with outlandish 
beards came in crowds. Here under the influence of Ameri- 
can alcohol they talked and sang and swore at one another in 
almost every language except English. It was an inland 
duplicate of Kipling’s well known hostelry for sailormen: 
Russ, German, 
Portugee, 

At Fultah Fisther’s boarding house they rested from the sea— 
except, of course, that at Rosen’s a Yankee would have felt 
himself an alien and English would have been a foreign 
tongue. Anne of Austria, the heroine of Kipling’s ballad, 
was also there and many of her sisters “to eat the bread of 
infamy and take the wage of shame.’’ Men came to Rosen’s 
to drink and smoke and play. Others came to cheat the 
foreigner, to scheme and plot. Here votes were pledged in 
large blocks. Here men and women sold their souls for a 
silver coin. 

But all this has been changed. The house formerly given 
over to Rosen’s business has been remodeled and repainted 
inside and out. Its twenty rooms have been cleaned up, 
renovated and furnished for a new enterprise. Unsightly 


English, Half-breed, Finn, Yank, Dane and 


and unsanitary shacks adjoining have been removed to ms 
room for a little park. The house at Bank and Cent 
avenue will continue to be the haunt of the foreigner. | 
instead of being an immigrant exploiting station, a self 
agency for keeping the foreigner a foreigner, it has beco 
an establishment for turning the immigrant into a real oj 
hundred-per-cent American citizen. Morris Rosen’s resort 
now the Cincinnati American House, an institution uni 
in all the world but which, if successful, will undoubtedly 
multiplied throughout the land. 

Americanization work in Cincinnati did not begin w 
the war. Long before we entered the world conflict Su 
Randall J. Condon of the Cincinnati public schools, not 
the meager attendance at classes in English for foreign 
determined to begin an active campaign looking toward 
more rapid assimilation of the immigrant population. J 
American House may be regarded as a monument to 
constructive enterprise. 

Investigation showed that beside the public schools t 
other organizations were interested in the Americanizat 
problem, the Chamber of Commerce and the Immigr: 
Welfare Association. Through the efforts of Superintend 
Condon the latter two societies were brought to combine th 
activities with those of the schools as represented by the | 
partment of Civic and Vocational Service. The merger 
sulted in the formation of an Americanization Execut 
Committee under the chairmanship of the superintendent z 
consisting of two members from each of the three agen 


med and a seventh member representing the foreign ele- 
nt. Recently there have been added to the committee a 
epresentative of the women’s organizations and one from 
he Hamilton County Council of National Defense. After 
syeral months’ careful search throughout the country, Chair- 
Condon found a person fitted by nature and training for 
@ post of director of the committee’s work—a foreign born 
itizen, a fervid patriot yet full of sympathy for the immi- 
rant, a man of inexhaustible energy, George Eisler, formerly 
ditor of a democratic newspaper in Hungary and for many 
‘ears engaged in various kinds of social welfare work in the 
Tnited States. 

For a whole year Mr. Eisler, occupying cramped quarters 
n the rooms of the Board of Education, has been planning 
he American House. Within this time the property selected 
las been remodeled at a cost of $10,000 granted from the 
var chest of the Hamilton County Council of National De- 
ense. From the budget commission of the Council of Social 
Agencies there was obtained an appropriation for maintenance 
f $9,000 for this year and $13,720 for the next. “The build- 
ng is fifty-nine years old and belongs to the Bellamy Storer 
state. It is the center of a population of 8,000 Rumanians, 
,000 Hungarians, 1,500 Serbians and a large number of old 
Zerman settlers. 

In his office on the second floor Mr. Eisler has filed away 
collection of 12,500 cards giving important data concern- 
ng every foreigner whose children attend the public schools. 
Another file contains cards relating to every person in Cin- 
innati who has taken out first citizenship papers since 1916. 
[hese cards are arranged according to nationalities and by 
neans of tabs may be redistributed according to wards, con- 
ecutive street numbers or alphabetical sequence of names. 
Yn another group of cards 1,500 local societies beside 175 for- 
ign societies are listed. 

The most striking thing about the furnishings of the 
(merican House is not their evident beauty, but the fact that 
hey were secured through the cooperation of various women’s 
rganizations. “Thus the director’s office has been furnished 
y Ruth Lodge and the Woman’s Club; the library by tne 
Vomen Teachers’ Association and the Girls’ Friendly So- 
iety; the study room by the Woman’s City Club; the “quiet 
ames room (for checkers, chess, dominoes and billiards) by 
he Council of Jewish Women; the women’s rest room by 
he Woman’s Catholic Federation; the kitchen and lunch 
oom with full equipment by the Federation of Mothers’ 
lubs. Many other organizations have contributed. 

Since hardly one building out of five hundred in the vicinity 
ontains a bathtub, excellent bathing facilities are provided 
y the American House. Attached to the tubs and showers 
re anti-scalding and anti-chilling devices. ‘The fire under 
he boilers is automatically shut off when the water has reached 
30 degrees. Such safeguards are required because of the 
oreigner’s ignorance of the comforts and conveniences of the 
verage American home. Every room has a separate electric 
witch so that the entire building may not at any one time 
e plunged into darkness with resultant panic. Various 
atriotic societies have donated the furnishings for the audi- 
drium which will seat 300 people. In it are a moving pic- 
ure machine and a victrola. Suitable curtains provide a 
tage effect. In a park beside the house there are benches 
nder a pergola for a shady retreat on sultry afternoons. A 
ciety of Rumanians has contributed $75 (one dollar for 
ach member) for a statue of Liberty to be placed in the 
ark, 

_Four conditions, according to Director Eisler, are required 
efore the American House will be able to achieve its mission. 
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THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 
WASHINGTON 


My Dear Dr. Connon: 


I congratulate the city of Cincinnati on the opening 
of the American House and its dedication to the high 
use of Americanization. ‘The spirit of Americanism is 
the spirit not only of freedom, but also of friendship, 
fellowship and mutual help. The new American who 
has come to us, leaving relatives and friends and 
familiar scenes in the old world, wants most of all 
friendship, true fellowship. He may be a workman, an 
actual or prospective citizen, but first of all he is a 
human being, with a heart that can be satisfied only 
by social intercourse. and intimate friendships. No 
instruction of classroom or lecture hall, however val- 
uable, can take their place. 

In your American House strangers from all lands 
will learn to know each other, and foreign-born and 
native-born will meet on the common ground of human 
interest, will forget their differences, and will come 
to know the nobler side of American life and the stand- 
point of the American. We wish those here who can 
be of us and wish to be of us. 

It is hard to imagine a more effective agency for 
real Americanization than this house will come to be. 
I hope there may soon be many such in all cities having 
large cosmopolitan populations. 

Cordially yours, 
FRANKLIN K. LANE. 
Dr. R. J. Condon, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


These conditions, now in process. of development, may be 
briefly indicated as follows: 

1. The native American must be induced to look upon the for- 
eigner with more than toleration—with friendliness and broad human 
sympathy. 

2. As the immigrant has been admitted to full and free partici- 
pation in our industrial life, so must be given opportunity to develop 
his individuality along other lines of human activity. The gather- 
ings at the American House have already revealed two or three 
instances of extraordinary musical and dramatic ability. 


3. There must be equal educatienal opportunity. 

4. The foreigner must be given assistance in many ways so that 
he may readjust his ideas so violently dislocated by his transfer 
to a strange land and to a new industrial, civic and social environ- 
ment. 

In order to realize these conditions, the American House 
has broken away from the traditional “settlement” idea. 
In the settlement house, as such, there is always the danger 
that the head worker will be something of an autocrat and 
that leadership will not arise spontaneously but will be im- 
posed from above. In the American House, on the contrary, 
there is nothing of paternalism. Its activities are based upon 
the cooperation of all rather than the direction of a few. 

The management embodies the ideals of representative 
government. ‘The executive committee and its director act 
merely in an advisory capacity. In the near future there will 
be formed a federation of the 175 foreign societies in the 
city, and to its officers the new institution will be turned 
over. The federation will assign space to the different na- 
tionalities and fix dates for meetings. It will also make 
known to the director what kinds of group work are de- 
sired. 

The activities at the American House are conducted with- 
out cost to the foreigner. It serves the community in a social 
sense as the public schools are serving it educationally. The 
ultimate object in view is the organization of an agency to 
oversee the development of the stranger within our gates and 
to provide for his proper education, civic training, naturaliza- 
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tion and all steps necessary to make him a desirable and com- 
petent member of the community, It is a large enterprise, 
beset with many difficulties. But it has been undertaken with 
an intelligent sympathy and an energy wholly new to such 


The Menace of Higher Trolley F ares 


By John cs aad 


F all the higher prices brought about by the war, 
none have a greater element of danger to the coun- 
try than the increased fares on the electric rail- 
ways. The raise of a cent or two in the cost of a 

ride does not appear in itself a serious matter; and if this 
, slight increase in expense were the only thing involved, there 
would be more excuse for the companies demanding higher 
fares and for the public service commissions granting the raises. 
The trouble lies far deeper, and it is because the broader 
aspects of the question have been so completely lost sight of in 
deciding so many fare cases that attention is called to the 
dangers involved. 

The plea of the companies, that the fare increases desired 
have been too small to be any real hardship, is to a certain 
extent true, especially in the case of munition and shipyard 
workers and all who have been obtaining exceedingly high 
wages. But in some cases, as in Massachusetts, the increases 
have not been a maximum of a few cents, but the demand has 
been for double, treble and even quadruple the original rates. 
To the short distance rider, who walks to work instead of 
paying six or eight cents, the higher fare is probably a real 
benefit, especially since the influenza epidemic started. 

There might be less objection to higher fares if they really 
benefited either the companies or the public, but the companies, 
especially, have come out the worst in every way. ‘This is 
chiefly because increased fares, in practically every case, have 
driven away so many passengers that the higher charges have 
brought in little if any more gross revenue than if the fares 
had never been raised at all. 
enced an actual loss, notably Columbus, Ohio, where for the 
first two months of higher fares the receipts were 1614 per 
cent less than the year before and the total passengers riding 
3514 per cent less. Increased fares have almost universally 
failed to bring in anything like the expected revenue. As 
wages were often raised to a very high figure, with the expec- 
tation of paying them out of the additional money collected 
from the public, the practical failure of fare increases has been 
very serious. 

Moreover, the effect of the campaign for higher fares on the 
companies has been very demoralizing. It has encouraged 
managements to believe that in the future they need not work 
hard to earn a return on their investment, as they could fall 
back on the public any time to produce the desired revenue. 
As a result, there has been a very widespread neglect all 
through the war to operate electric railways economically. In 
few instances was there any need to raise more revenue, if the 
companies had only been far-sighted enough and had adopted 
the most up-to-date equipment and methods of operation. 

The public certainly has not benefited by higher fares. 
Promises made to improve service and equipment could not be 
carried out when the expected revenue failed to materialize. 
When Boston undertook public operation and the fare was 
raised by the trustees to seven cents, the public was supposed 
to get all the benefit of the additional two cents. But so many 
people have stopped riding that there is no money for improve- 
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activity. The great victory has made democracy safe agaill 
attack from without. Cincinnati in its American House 
erected a fortress against the dangers that threaten fre| 
within. 


ments or better service, and conditions are as bad under 
present eight-cent fare as they were formerly. 

The companies have not given much consideration to th 
real estate owners who have bought suburban land along » 
trolley lines and relied on franchises on good faith to mali 
their lots salable. Neither has much attention been paid 1 
those who have bought suburban places, and have moved ov 
of the city in order to live and bring up their children i 
healthy surroundings. 

The real menace of higher fares, however, is still mot 
serious. It isn’t the cost of a few extra cents a day, but t 
danger of checking the healthy growth of all our cities Bb 
tending to make people move inwards instead of outwards; t 
live in tenements and apartments instead of in single houses 
to abandon the fundamental idea of the spread-out Americai 
city in favor of the congested European type, from which w 
have been working so long and so hard to get away. 

For ten years, the movement started by the Congestion 0 
Population Exhibit in New York has been growing through 
out the country, with stricter tenement house regulations 
better building codes, greater requirements for safety, am 
above all, movement of the people towards living in bette 
houses in outlying sections. City planning has become wide 
spread, and in Massachusetts every city and fair-sized town i 
now required by law to have its planning board. The work o 
zoning is also extending throughout the country, following 
the lead of New York, Boston and Los Angeles, and is likel; 
to become more and more of a factor in spreading out th 
population. Above all, the government, through the Shippin 
Board and the Housing Corporation, has given a splendie 
impetus to model villages and higher standards for houses 
which should have a profound influence for better living con 
ditions in every state of the union. 

For years, our electric railways have been one of the mos 
useful factors in promoting healthy living conditions. | Th 
American railway manager has rightly boasted of the superior 
ity of our street railways over those in Europe; the advantagi 
of our cheap flat fare; our network of lines enticing peopl 
out into the suburbs; our exceptionally long rides for fiv 
cents; our principle of building electric lines in advance te 
spread out the population, instead of using them to mak 
money out of congested cities. Now, at a most critical period 
when house building has been stopped, and there is the mos 
favorable opportunity to check the tenements and encouragi 
the suburban home, the whole policy of the electric railway 
has been changed and the movement for higher fares is spread 
ing its blight all over the country, like the influenza epidemic 
in the same way uncomprehended and unchecked. 

Boston had been making excellent progress towards housinj 
reform. Wooden three-deckers had been prohibited in mos 
of the surrounding cities and towns. The City Plannin; 
Board had just completed its North End report, showing thi 
urgent need of clearing out unsanitary tenements in highly 
congested blocks and widening the narrowest alleyways. 
Mayor’s Housing Commission had practically completed then 
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vey of the tenement house situation, and were about to 
end the first complete housing code for Boston, with 
proved regulations for all types of tenements and houses, 
n along came the state appointed trustees of the Boston 
ated Company. Supposed to be operating the railway in 
e public interest, but without any real attempt to economize 
d make the five-cent fare pay, they arbitrarily raised the 
to seven cents, which was an inevitable failure; then went 
an eight-cent fare; and now there is a possibility of zone 
es, with a charge of ten or twelve cents to reach homes in 
suburbs. Already the workers are beginning to move back 
o the congested sections, where they can walk to their work, 
d any system of zone fares will probably hasten the move- 
nt back to the tenements and lodging-houses. 

England today, spurred by the effects of bad housing on the 
jhysical condition of the soldiers, is making transportation 
nd the spreading-out of the cities a national question of the 
first importance, and is adopting the ideals of the American 
lectric railway to get the population out of the slums into 
e light and air of the country. While our country, after 
stting the example to Europe, is now tending straight towards 
re congested cities, if the electric railways have their way; 
ind, since higher flat fares have failed, our managers are now 
anning to adopt the vicious zone system of Europe, which 
y recently they were the loudest to condemn. Belgium, it 
true, had a zone system on its state railroads which was 
bove criticism, because it gave a ride of fifty-eight miles for 
ve cents. Contrast with this the Bay state zones in Massa- 
‘chusetts, which gave only a one and one-half mile ride for 


HE American people have created four great volun- 
teer war machines, the Red Cross, the Y. M. C.A., 
the Knights of Columbus and the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, doing war work on an almost super- 
human scale. Now that the war is over, are we going to let 
them go to smash or are we going to harness them to the 
problems of reconstruction? I propose that we harness them 
to the problems of reconstruction, that we turn the sword into 
the plowshare—these war machines into instruments of pro- 
duction. ; 

I am concerned in this appeal only with the problems of 
econstruction of rural America, for my work has been in the 
country and its needs are close to my heart. I am appealing 
to you, Mr. President, not only as our chief executive, but as 
great servant; not only as our spokesman, but as our 
ader and the world’s leader in the days of reconstruction 
er the war. 

_ It has now been ten years since Roosevelt’s Country Life 
ission made its report. ‘That commission pointed out 


It pointed the need for better methods of farming, for con- 
idated schools and for the reorganization of social life gen- 
erally to the end that life in the country might be more pros- 
perous and more happy. Ever since then we have been in 
might be called the prophetic stage of rural social life. 
achers, preachers and missionaries of state universities and 
icultural colleges have been proclaiming the principles that 
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five cents. The situation is serious; unless something is done 


to check the movement towards higher fares, and especially 
towards zone fares, all the good influences towards healthier 
living, better housing and the spreading out of the cities, may 
be neutralized by the selfish and unnecessary movement for 
high fares. The thing to do now is for every city and town 
where the fare has not been raised to resist to the limit any 
pleas, petitions or threats of the companies to raise fares; to go 
to the courts to try to prevent breaking of municipal contracts; 
and to try to show to the public service commissions that health 
should come before profit, that fare increases are unjust, 
ineffective and unnecessary, and that electric railways should 
be used to spread the population out. 

Communities where fares have already been raised should 
start on a campaign at once to get fares reduced to their former 
basis. If the companies are unwilling to earn their living at 
a fair price, as most of them probably will be, then the public 
should begin the necessary steps to take over the lines at a 
decent price, and no more, and to operate them for the public 
good and not for private profit. Service-at-cost settlements, 
now so much sought after by the companies, should be avoided 
above all. They neither give the public sufficient control, nor 
provide sufficient incentive for companies to operate economi- 
cally; and they are based on the fundamentally wrong theory 
that higher costs can be met by higher fares. 

There will never be any real solution of our transit problems | 
until we have followed the British example and recognized the 
principle that transportation is a public function that cannot 
be delegated to any private interest. 


underlie a more effective social life and better institutions. 
Hundreds of little communities have been making their indi- 
vidual experiments. One community, for example, has devel- 
oped a model farm bureau; another, a model neighborhood 
house; a third, a model rural school; a fourth, a community 
church; a fifth, corn clubs, tomato clubs; a sixth, recreation 
organization, etc. 

And now we are face to face with an emergency created 
by the war; our soldiers are coming back. Are they to find 
our rural communities in the same state in which they left 
them—the old individualism, the old prejudices, the old waste- 
ful methods in farm, school and church? Or are they to 
find communities reborn of the spirit that is flooding America, 
the spirit of all-together-now for a new and better world; 
all together to make democracy effective, all together to make 
human life worthy of the God who gave it? 

Unquestionably the communities to which these soldiers re- 
turn must be such that our young men will feel that they have 
been worth fighting for. They must be organized, they must 
be efficient and they must be attractive. Many of these sol- 
diers will be wounded; others will be homeless; still others 
will have no work. After the Civil War there was plenty of 
free land to give such soldiers. Now there is none except 
land that requires capital for its development—capital that 
the soldier does not have. ‘These soldiers must be worked 
into the fabric of country life through adequate community 
organization. 
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If I read these signs of the times aright, the time is here to 
pass from the stage of prophecy to the stage of organization 
and action in the field of rural reconstruction. It is time to 
gather up the assured results of what the prophets have been 
preaching and the pioneers have been working out. 

Every community that desires it ought to have a set of 
standardized social institutions such as the following: 

1. A Neighborhood House for community headquarters, Red Cross 
workrooms, Y. M. C. A. activities, better recreation, movies, enter- 
tainments, clubs, classes, etc. Such a building might be constructed 
as a memorial to the community’s. soldiers. 

2. A Consolidated School for education of adolescents, continua- 
tion school for adults, vocational education for soldiers. 

3. A Free Library for more culture, and a world outlook. 

4. A Farm Bureau Organization for more production and for local 
administration of the return of soldiers to the land. 

5. A Farm Credit Association which shall help farmers secure 
capital at reasonable interest. 

6. An Employment Bureau for more and better labor. 

7. A Cooperative Marketing Association for better marketing. 

8. A Home Economics Association to make more attractive the 


country household. 
9. A Public Health and Nursing Association for better health. 


The spirit of this program, I repeat, must be one of cooper- 
ation, not patronage or “uplift.” It should be noted that 
practically all of these institutions require some organic con- 
nection and means of cooperation on a national scale in order 
to be effective locally. 

This is the great reconstruction task to which I propose 
the American people harness their great war machines. Most 
of us have learned that it is not sufficient to create a program 
or to perform one successful experiment and then sit back and 
trust that the world will recognize the truth that we have 
spoken or the work that we have accomplished, and copy it. 
It is necessary in this day to create a machine to multiply the 
truth and the work. It is necessary to advertise in order that 
men’s minds may be brought to a consciousness of kind. It 
is necessary that we think in terms of national organizations 
rather than of provincial organizations or departments. 

The Red Cross, the Y. M. C. A., the Knights of Colum- 
bus and the Council of National Defense have developed 
Herculean powers since 1914. ‘Their ramifications touch 
every village in the land. ‘The Red Cross, for example, has 
more than 3,800 chapters (each, with an occasional excep- 
tion, covering a whole county) and about 70,000 branches 
and auxiliaries in local communities. It is unhampered by 
tradition or politics. It has a practical working organization 
whose executives are the leaders in their respective communi- 
ties, in practically every county in America. It is operating 
on a budget of more than $150,000,000 a year. Its power 
and prestige as a social machine have no parallel in human 
history. In a like manner the Y. M. C. A., the Knights of 
Columbus and Council of National Defense are rooted in 
every state of the union and engaged in war work on an al- 
most superhuman scale. It would be the height of folly for 
the American people to let these machines go to smash now 
that the war is over. 

This objection will probably arise: “‘ The social reconstruc- 
tion of rural America is not in line with the work of these 
organizations.” I answer that it is in line with their spirit 
and their deeper purposes, for they are all organizations pri- 
marily spiritual, ministering to the spirit of men threatened, 
tried or broken by war. Building huts in England and France 
was not the work of the Y. M. C. A. according to its consti- 
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tution, neither was it nominated in its charter that the Ameri 
can Red Cross should build lace factories in Italy to giv 
employment to Venice lace-makers who had become refuge 
But the huts and the lace factories have been founded ani 
are operating today, rendering great service to those who are 
bearing the brunt of the war. The problems which we 
face after the war are just as different from war prob- 
lems as war problems were different from problems before 
the war. We are not the same people. We have been re- 
fined by suffering for a great ideal. We have been united by’ 
a common enemy. We have learned, thank God, to work 
together. We face now the task of making a new world 
and we must shape our tools to the task. 

Moreover, these gréat organizations, Red Cross, Y. M. 
C. A., Knights of Columbus and the others have been coming 
more and more in contact_with community problems in their 
efforts to help solve individual problems in soldiers’ families. 
Community and individual problems, both during the war and: 
after, are inextricably bound together. Again, if the recon- 
struction of material and social life of large parts of France 
and Palestine are legitimate tasks for these American organi- 
zations, how much more so is the reconstruction of the social 
life of our own country? 

' The financing of this program is, of course, most important. 
I propose that it be financed each year by an annual drive, 
just as the present war programs of these organizations are 
financed. While the fund should be a national one, each 
county’s quota should be sufficient to finance the work in its 
own borders and to contribute something in addition toward 
national headquarters for foreign service and missionary work 
in communities as yet unorganized. ‘The importance of hav- 
ing all counties make their drive for funds simultaneously can 
hardly be overestimated, because only so can they secure the 
benefits of national advertising, concerted effort and social 
pressure. 

I am appealing to you, Mr. President, to make the first 
move by presenting this ideal or something like it to the lead- 
ers of the Red Cross, the Y. M. C. A., the Knights of Colum- 
bus and the Council of National Defense. No other agency 


is large enough, and your established leadership foreordains 


you to the task. The proper coordination of these organiza- 
tions, working out such a plan, is a matter of first 
importance. They can be coordinated only by presi- 
dential leadership and their coordination can be effected most 
readily and with the least friction if it is done now in the in- 
fancy of these reconstruction plans. 

When the plan has been presented and coordination is’ un- 
der way, the next step would be to call a conference of the 
leaders of rural America, and the appointment of a commis- 
sion or executive committee to work out in detail the program 
sketched above. 

The results of such a program, when properly carried out 
by local units under capable national leadership, are too far- 


.reaching for my imagination, but of this much I feel sure: 


our rural life, which is so large a part of our national hfe, 
would be more effective. There would be less waste of hu- 
man energy and time, less sickness, less pain. ‘There would 
be more of the things that make life worth while—-health, 
production, clean recreation, mutual understanding and 


brotherhoed. 


IN OCCUPIED GERMANY 


N the Survey for January 4, Lieut.-Col. John van Schaick, 
| Jr., American Red Cross commissioner for Belgium, told 
his experiences on the occasion of his entry into Brussels 
er the liberation of that city. Again following closely upon 
e heels of the Allied armies, he found himself at the border 
lortly afterwards, and in a private letter gives this interesting 
‘count of his journey across it into the Rhineland: 


4 Aachen (Aix-la- Chapelle), January 4. 
From Liége it was a strange experience to follow the route of 
le Germans out of Belgium into Germany—the same route they 
“ok out of Germany into Belgium that August day in 1914. The 
ims they then left behind them still stare dark and desolate. For 
ie it was new country although I was over it the first year of the 
lar, for it is a new world, with new emotions and new conditions. 


|As I came up the hill out of Liége I looked back at the forts 
rhich met the first onrush of that stupendous machine and checked 

Just a few days ago I saw General Leman at Ghent—a broken 
han—and the forts are broken forts, and many a brave man lies 
mder those ruins; but the defense of Liége is immortal. Even in 
his war of colossal things and countless events it will always 
tand out. It is the one that withstood the 1,000 and the two which 
ut 10,000 to flight, but after what weary, bloody years. From the 
ort behind we looked forward to the hills of Germany with the 
fternoon sun shining on them. Every little house to the frontier 
vas trimmed with flags. Every little village had its arch with 
ts “‘ Vive le roi et la reine,” and its “ Honneur 4a nos alliés.” 


I approached two frontiers at the same time—those of Holland 
nd of Germany. I was on a ridge between two valleys. I have not 
een such scenery since I left Schoharie county, New York. I came 
Ver the line of railroad parallel to my road, in the spring of 1915 
nm route to Brussels from Berlin. I was on a_ train packed solid 
vith officers and soldiers who looked invincible. I was in their 
ower. Never in my wildest dreams did I think that I would be 
hotoring back that same way after four years, in uniform, and 
vith a pass marked “ Permanent” for all occupied Germany. Even 
iow I can hardly get the words down straight, for I have said 
occupied France” and “occupied Belgium” for so long. 


Just before I reached the frontier of Germany I saw a half 
lestroyed house, and fully a dozen Belgian children were swarming 
out it. Out went a tin box of hard bread I had brought along for 
ly own use in an emergency—just as another box went out to 
nother group of pallid children on the other side of the frontier. 


I had intended to examine carefully the frontier. and note my 
otions, but it was down hill here, and my car is very heavy; 
d neither car nor chauffeur is built to hold back. I caught in 
Bblur the color of the sentinel’s overcoat, and that was about all. 


Soon we were going up hill, nearing Aix-la-Chapelle. I noted 
German signs, the solid German railroad bridges, the well- 
ared-for orchards with every tree trunk painted white, the lonely 
rman pine woods and the lonely German mothers in deep black 
feiking in the sombre shadows. 


Walking about Aix-la-Chapelle, I was struck with the same thing 
Which strikes visitors in Brussels, Le Havre or Paris, and that is 
ie quantity of articles in the windows, and, above all, the apparent 
antity of food. I am not so deceived by the food as some. I 
ow officers who went away from Brussels and said we were 
ols to ship anything into Belgium. Well, if we did not, the 
ple would starve. I am glad to see the food here. But I see 
igns “ Revitaillement civil. Entrée aux militaires interdite.” (Civil 
evictualing. Entry of soldiers forbidden.) That is, they don’t 
re let the stock be depleted. And however great the stock may 
in the window, it does not help people with no money to buy. 


_A thinly clad child looking at the goodies in the window is the 
ame sad sight in Germany and in France. ‘There is no world 
oo. for the little girl I saw tonight looking at the apple tarts. 

ere is no such thing as armistice or zone occupation or indemnity. 
he is just a frail little thing looking up at heights of bliss she 

er in this world expects to climb; and the January cold creeping 
= that thin little dress, and hunger, are the great realities to her. 
can’t help thinking that a stab of pain shoots through the heart 
f the good God whenever He looks down on such a child, whether 
n Aachen, London, or New York. And I don’t believe He ever 
ites little children any more than these glorious French poilus 
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AMERICA OVERSEAS 


—“‘To Organize the Friendship of the World”’ 


who shared their bread with them this week, and apologized on 
the ground that the children had had such horrible stuff for bread 
so long they didn’t know what was bread. 


I have been very nicely treated about the streets, and in the 
shops. I have not seen any of that servility some writers describe 
or that mean currying for favor. I asked for information several 
times and was politely answered and it seemed to me in a friendly 
way. 

But it seems unbelievable—so soon to be immersed in a great sea 
of German talk and have everything about me German. ‘These 
were the people we were trying to kill only a few weeks ago, and 
they were trying to kill us. War is so devilish, so cruel, so crushing 
—and also so stupid. 

This first night in Germany I bought three little busts of 
Schiller, Goethe and Beethoven, to take home. ‘They tell of that 
old Germany—of sentiment and song, before naked power crushed 
it out. They make me hope for the new Germany to come where 
sentiment and song will mix with power to do, and where all will 
be tinged with a love of liberty. 

Well, I have had my dinner—a cup of soup, a piece of very 
tender delicious steak, not over two inches square, and served with 
a very good portion of spinach and three tiny pieces of potato; 
then two small pieces of roast chicken, served with a portion of 
potato salad, and afterwards a usual portion of a farinaceous 
pudding, with a little fruit juice over it! All of this cost only 12 
marks, and I got good Mocha coffee, smuggled in from Holland, 
for three marks. No sugar, no bread or butter and no pepper 
were about. Bread is scarce, butter is 25 marks a pound, coffee 
23 marks a pound. ‘There is no eggs or sugar or pepper to be 
bought. Brandy is six marks for a small liqueur glass. 


The two waiters who came to my table both spoke English— 
and one, when he saw I would speak to him, said he had been in 
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England for six years before the war; that he would like to go 
back but was afraid he couldn’t, as the English hated them so 
now. He said: “I am afraid the other countries will keep us all 
here.. They blame all of us. We didn’t know what they were 
doing (‘they’ unquestionably referring to the government). They 
never told us.” 

This hotel is the largest and finest in western Germany, finished 
in 1916, beautifully furnished. There was music after dinner, two 
violins anda piano at the upper.end of the long salon opening 
out of the dining room, so cheery with its deep red carpet and well 
placed electric lights. There are six or eight German families 
at dinner—all people of the upper classes. 

The strangeness of the situation came over me again and again 
as I sat there and listened to the wonderful music.. At the next 
table, taking their coffee, were three French aviators—just across, 
three German business men like hundreds I have seen doing busi- 
ness in New York—the other German families at tables down the 
room. ‘Two handsome ofhcers came in very late, one British and 
one Belgian. ‘They had been dining together, and an older French 
officer sat by himself in the corner. I had one of my pocket Dickens 
and read about “Honest Joe Gargery,” “Pip” and old “ Pumble- 
chook” once in a while between the music and my dreaming. 

It is not so bad here now but it may be. And it must be very bad 
in Vienna and Russia and in some places in the Balkans. 

I came on these words—where Pip and Joe went out to wait for 
Mrs. Joe to appear: 

“Tt was a dry cold night and the wind blew keenly and the frost 
was white and hard. A man would die tonight of lying out on the 
marshes, I thought. And then I looked at the stars and considered 
how awful it would be for a man to turn his face up to them as he 
froze to death and see no help or pity in all the glittering multitude.” 

Crefeld, January 6. 

Here is a town of 170,000, near Diisseldorf and almost on the 
Rhine. I came up: by way of Miinchen-Gladbach, the headquarters 
for the army of occupation. 

I was in the French sector part of the way and passed close to 
Cologne, held by the British. I am struck by the number of children 
I see in all of these towns. This Rhineland country is very fertile 
and very flat. 

I lunched here with General De Ceunick and his staff. Until re- 
cently he was minister of war. He commands one of the three divi- 
sions of the army of occupation and is in temporary command of all. 
The general went with me to inspect some of his troops. We 
walked up and down the border of the Rhine, in flood and rushing 
like a mill race. It is a formidable barrier. The soldiers patroling 
the left bank are not needed. 

De Ceunick tells me that his army is well received. The people 
at first dreaded the Belgians as they had been pictured earlier in the 
war as savages. But now they seem disposed to be friendly. Cer- 
tainly every one was friendly to me. I gave four little boys pieces 
of chocolate. It is a great luxury. 

Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Coming down the road tonight after dark we stopped to put in 
essence at a lonely point in the country. A little fellow of 8 or 10 
came along, and I talked to him. Children are quicker in language 
than adults. We had a very good talk in German. His name is 
Johann Schwimmer. He has seven brothers and three sisters. His 
father is away with the army. I gave him a slab of chocolate 
three inches long and an inch wide. He was very grateful. He 
said a piece like that I gave him would cost 5 or 6 marks and he 
would give his to his mother. Then I gave him another and as I 
started off I saw him standing there in the dark with his hand up in 
military salute. Poor little devils, the war is hard enough on them. 


AN APPEAL FROM INDIA 


66 VERY worker writes of terrible conditions in his vil- 

lage and many of the workers themselves are suffer- 
ing from the disease,’ writes George W. Briggs, an Ameri- 
can missionary, from Allahabad in British India referring to 
the influenza epidemic which is ravaging that country. Bishop 
J. W. Robinson states that the present epidemic, linked as 
it is to a serious food shortage, is worse than any outbreak of 
black plague or cholera he has ever known. The Methodist 
executive board for southern Asia has cabled to the Board 
of Foreign Missions here a request for $30,000, to be used 
in relief work. ‘This the board was unable to comply with, 
but it decided that because of the part played by her in the 
war, India was entitled to a share in the funds of the Cen- 
tenary Department of War Emergency and Reconstruction 
of at least $10,000. The food shortage in India was caused 
by last year’s drought which brought about a considerable 
failure of crops. Existing surplus stores from the previous 
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harvest had been shipped to England and to supply the ar 

so that there was no adequate reserve. Wheat and ~ 
have risen enormously in price, and the disease and dea 
rate in many districts is said to be from ten to twenty tit 
the normal. . The government and voluntary agencies are | 
operating in the relief of both sickness and hunger. Statiy 
have been opened where the people can get work at a liv] 
wage. Medicines are distributed, and the people are instruc 
in the home manufacture of simple remedies. 


RELIEF FOR THE BALKANS 


MERICAN RED CROSS relief commissions for 4 
various Balkan states have been dispatched and par 
been recruited from among those who have taken part in relj 
work in the French and Italian war zones. Lieut.-Col. He 
W. Anderson, of Richmond, Va., who recruited these co: 
missions, also has been able to draw upon the accumulat 
supplies-already in Europe until the Allied Powers are ali 
to organize relief measures on a more extensive scale. F 
northern Serbia, seventy workers will operate under Lieu 
Col. Thomas W. Farnam, of Yale University; for southe| 
Serbia twenty-four, commanded by Maj. J. F. Carew. ‘Trar| 
portation to northern Serbia is most difficult, while in ¢) 
southern part of the» country the chief problem at prese| 
is the low supply of foodstuffs and of clothing. , 
In Montenegro, an American Red Cross unit of for; 
workers is expected or has just arrived with about 700 to 
of supplies brought on a French ship. ‘This unit is cor 
manded by Maj. Edwin Grant Dexter. Lieut. H. Gide 
Wells,, of Chicago, is on the way to Rumania with a Re 
Cross staff of sixty-five persons and some 3,000 tons of su) 
plies. ‘The Red Cross unit for Albania, under Maj. Glenfiel 
C. Bellis, consists of twenty-five members and has with it 
consignment of farm implements and tools. In Greece, th 
commission under Lieut.-Col. Edward S. Capps, of Prine 
ton University, has now been at work for several month 
It numbers seventy-five men and reckons with a weekly supp! 
of 150 tons of necessities transported for the use of th 
American Red Cross by Greek ships. 


BRIDGING THE SEA 


if Re English-Speaking Union, formed in London on th 
Fourth of July, 1918, has opened an American off 
at 2 West Forty-fifth street, New York, and has committee 
also in Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago and Ann Arbor, eae 
of them self-governing and with no other object than that ¢ 
carrying on practical work for the promotion of comradeshi 
between the English-speaking peoples. “The union is nor 
partisan and non-sectarian; it aims at no formal politic 
alliances and has nothing to do with governments. ‘The pres 
dent of the British organization is Arthur’ J. Balfour, an 
the president of the American organization William Howar 
Taft. Among the immediate practical objects are the follov 
ing: To establish branches and committees everywhere 14 
cement the friendship of the English-speaking peoples an 
to extend the hand of welcome in every country to Englisl 
speaking visitors; to celebrate jointly Shakespeare’s birthda 
(April 23), Empire day (May 24), Independence day an 
Thanksgiving day;.to promote interchanges of visits, corn 
spondence, interchanges of printed documents and of lecture 
sporting contests, and the like; to take every opportunity ¢ 
emphasizing the traditions and institutions possessed in con 
mon. 


A WOMEN WORKERS’ DELEGATION 


gi: HE women’s delegation to the women in industry col 
ference in England will be representative not only « 
American trade unions but also of other organizations inte 
ested in the welfare of women workers. In fact, Mrs. Jam 
Cushman, chairman of the War Work Council of the Y. Wi 


ea 


., will head the delegation, among the members of 
will also be Mrs. Raymond Robins, president of the 
al Women’s Trade Union League of America; Irene 
od Andrews, of the American Association for Labor 
tion; Grace Drake, of the National Consumers’ 
ue; Mary Gilson, who recently has been active in or- 
ing training courses in employment management for the 
ment, and a number of others. The commission in- 
to study the industrial life of women not only in Eng- 
but also in France and Italy and to help in promoting 
yorld fellowship among women workers. 


CREDIT FOR BELGIUM 


ERE seems to be a good deal of rivalry between New 
York, London and Paris in the matter of financing Bel- 
’s renascent industries. London bankers are said to be 
xious to invest heavily in this undertaking; and reports from 
iris indicate that there is no need to go further. Neverthe- 
the Belgian financial institutions, for obvious reasons, 
taken steps to establish a large credit in this country— 
90,000,000 is asked for and a first advance of $50,000,000 
ally being prepared by American bankers—for it is here 
it raw materials and machinery for the upbuilding of the 
an industries will largely have to be bought. This credit, 
expressly stated, has nothing to do with so-called “ re- 
ilitation financing” and is on a purely business basis, as 
ficial to American industry as it is to the Belgian. Neither 
United States nor the Belgian government are directly 
rned in the transactions, though both of course have to 
mt to them and are interested in so important an 
tion. 


HUNGARIAN ISOLATION 
e 


YO absorbed are we in the great drama in Paris which has 
just so successfully ended its first act that we do not hear 
: cries of distress coming from beyond the stage where 
ne of the actors are waiting for their call. The American 
ess seems scarcely to have noticed that we hear next to 
Mthing of affairs in Hungary, except the faint shout for help 


e land into the German war machine; that is freezing 
‘death because there is no transportation from the coal 


fen be provided for all the sick; who. are seeing its children 
> for lack of the most common drugs. 

Rosika Schwimmer, who, whatever her political views, will 
remembered by many of our readers as a person of intelli- 
ice and of human sympathies when she was in the United 
$, was recently the minister plenipotentiary of the Hun- 
republic to Switzerland and in that capacity called to 
erica for immediate aid to her stricken people. Hun- 
tians of the middle and working classes have always looked 
the United States as their natural ally; and their participa- 
n in a war against our country was, to say the least, un- 
ing. Andor Garvay, an editor of Az Ujsag, a daily 
published in Budapest, who is now in this country, 


oe 


iny one who says that Hungary was ever inimical to France or 
gland or, above all, to America, is, to say the least, woefully mis- 
med on the subject of the sentiment of the Hungarian nation. 
Hungarian people, in its centuries-old struggle against German 
remacy, was always seeking the economic and political sympa- 
*s of the American, French and English nations. 


of the bitterest days during the war to the Hungarian people 
‘that on which America entered the European conflagration. . . . 
m willing to admit that to France and England the friendly grati- 
e and sympathy of the great masses of European Slav peoples is 
auch better political investment than that of the racially isolated 
Ngarian nation. But I do not believe such political interests 
ence the American people in the question of European peace. 
Hungary today relies solely on American impartiality and 
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While ‘Germany was yet in the hey-day of success, the 
American press was inundated with articles by Hungarians 
deploring the circumstances that had driven Magyars into a 
position of hostility towards a nation they have always re- 
garded as among their best friends. ‘The popular parties, 
long before they rallied behind the banner of the revolution, 
saw that the future of Hungary lay in federalism and not. in 
imperialism and heartily endorsed the American policy of 
self-determination for the smaller nationalities. 

Now all connection with these progressive parties and their 
leaders seems to be virtually broken off. More than that, 
Hungarians who have loyally served the cause of the Allies 
in American industry have not been permitted to get into 
touch with their friends and relatives on the other side. Many 
of them have earned high wages and have subjected themselves 
to all sorts of sacrifices in order to save up for the dear ones 
in the home country whom they knew to be in want and 
misery; Now some of them bitterly complain that their 
sacrifices have been in vain, since they are not permitted to 
send their aid or even to hear from reliable agencies in Hun- 
gary. Elore, the most popular Hungarian newspaper in this 
country, recently published an eloquent appeal to America. 
It says: 


The Hungarians living in America have, during four and a half 
years, from a distance of thousands of miles, shared the sorrow of 
those whom the horrors and the bitterness of the world catastrophe 
touched directly, and they realized with deep regret that it was 
not in their power to relieve the misery of their parents, children, 
wives, relatives or friends. It was in vain that here we have 
earned comparatively not great, but at least such wages that we 
did not suffer any want, and there were some of us who even 
laid aside a few dollars. It was in vain that we had everything; 
our kin at home hungered, felt the cold and suffered just the 
same, and it was not in our power to help them. . 


Is there a way that those of us, who have the means, may send 
them new shoes, new clothes; or is there a way that during’ those 
six months while peace negotiations go on we may send to those 
who hunger over there occasionally some food, even if we have to 
deprive ourselves of it? Is there a possibility for this? 


The result of our action, of our demand, does not depend upon 
us, nor even upon the Hungarians in America. It depends upon 
those powers, who manage the affairs of countries, and to whom we 
address our demand. But much depends upon the attitude of the 
Hungarians in America. If they insist that associations, dailies 
and organizations back up our demand, if the Hungarians in 
America themselves will unite like one man behind this just de- 
mand, then their attitude will have an influence upon the final 
result. Let us insist most vigorously everywhere that this demand 
shall be granted, and while we do this, let us think of those whose 
very life perhaps depends upon that pair of new shoes, warm 
clothing, a few pounds of food, or upon those few dollars which 
we may easily spare. 


RECONSTRUCTION IN ITALY 


Mila before the armistice was signed, both the Ameri- 
can Red Cross and the Y. M. C. A. had made larger 
plans for activities in Italy; there was even talk of a new 
American organization to start a great campaign for the col- 
lection of funds to be applied to war work in that country. 
Since then, interest has unfortunately been slacking, and now 
the American Red Cross is leaving Italy and will soon have 
closed all its work. Yet the people and government of Italy 
are still looking to the United States for help in the tremend- 
ous burdens they have to shoulder—for the rehabilitation of 
the war-swept areas and for reconstruction of the liberated 


provinces. Frederick W. Henry, regional director of the 
Y. M. C. A. for Lombardy, writes to the SuRVEY: 


There are many groups, some of them quite large, of profughi 
scattered all over northern Italy. These people are under the 
care of the commune and are not allowed to return to the recon- 
quered territory without the consent of the local commune. When 
Trente, Trieste and Udine were retaken in the recent drive, Italy 
found herself with about three million people on her hands who 
had lived through the Austrian invasion. When the Austrians 
left they took everything with them. Not a bit of food was left. 
I saw towns across the Piave where there was not a complete pane 
of glass in a single house. In most cases the doors were gone. 
Bells were gone from ancient towers. Clocks were torn out of 
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old city gateways. Beautiful brasses and bronzes were torn off 
the walls along the streets. In many places all along the Piave not 
a single house remained intact; in most cases they were totally 
destroyed. In this same region the ground which a few years ago 
was fruitful was covered with dead trees and grape-vines which 
it will take years to replace. The soil itself is torn and wasted 
by exploded shells. 

It would require a graphic pen to tell the story of what Italy 
has done, the almost superhuman task of caring for their great ter- 
ritory since that notable November 2 when I passed, near the 
Piave, the carriage containing the blindfolded Austrian general on 
his way to meet General Diaz to discuss the armistice, and [ still 
heard in the distance the continuous blast of the last guns of the 
war. 

Suddenly this great territory, with its needy population, was back 
in the hands of Italy. Added to this were a half-million ltalian 
prisoners of war suddenly set free by their Austrian guards and 
hurrying home as fast as possible by every road. For some days 
it was chaos. It was a great crisis, but order gradually prevailed. 
Someone will probably be able to tell of the splendid work done 
during these days by the American Red Cross and the Corpo 
Americano Y.M.C.A. 

The great problem of reconstruction in the redeemed but devas- 
tated country is to be under the guidance of the commando supremo, 
General Diaz. At this time I do not know his plans. 


Mr. Henry suggests that the SURVEY revive interest in the 
larger plans that were talked of in the days when the main- 
tenance of ‘‘ morale” in Italy was yet considered one of the 
vital elements in securing victory. He adds: 

I have talked with prominent military and civilian leaders here, 
and they are unanimous in welcoming such a proposition. It will 


be a tremendous task but a glorious one. The people and govern- 
ment of Italy will welcome any help given in the American spirit. 


PREPARING FOR PALESTINE 


HE Palestine Builders, a society of students at the 

State University of Wisconsin and various other Amer- 
ican universities and colleges, intend to go to Palestine as 
soon as they can to take part in the upbuilding of that country. 
For that purpose, they are studying chiefly engineering and 
agronomy. ‘There is also, according to an article by Elsie 
EF. Weil, in Asia, a Zionist Engineers’ Society composed of 
men more advanced in the art and science of engineering, 
who also intend to go to Palestine at the earliest opportunity 
to help in the work of reconstruction. Many individuals, 
representing 150 different trades and professions, including 
farmers, teachers, builders, contractors, skilled laborers, weav- 
ers of different avocations, have sent in applications for 
“return” to Palestine. ‘The American colony in Palestine, 
to all present appearances, will consist, therefore, not of the 
most ignorant and untrained, but largely of men and women 
of education, or at least some vocational attainment. They 
will already find in Palestine some of the youngsters who 
last year recruited in the American Zionist contingent which 
fought under General Allenby, likewise many of them uni- 
versity students and graduates. Most of these young men 
refused to return when the armistice was signed, but signed 
on for a further period of voluntary service in Palestine dur- 
ing which, with their British Zionist comrades, they carry a 


large part of the responsibility for policing that occupied 
country. 


THE NEWEST HOTEL SYNDICATE 
a 8 HE Young Women’s Christian Association has opened 


a hostess house in Rome where American women em- 
ployed by the Red Cross, the American embassy and the 
tuberculosis mission may find suitable recreation and club 
facilities. It is further intended as soon as possible to open 
a residential home for foreign women in Rome to house, be- 
sides social workers, art and music students who, it is ex- 
pected, will soon flock again to Italy in greater numbers. The 
Y. W. C. A. hotel in Paris, also, though it has been swarm- 
ing with women during the war, is looking forward to even 
busier times in the near future, since increasing numbers of 
army nurses and Y. M. C. A. canteen workers are now con- 
tinually passing through Paris. A second hotel was recently 
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opened, and a hotel for Signal Corps girls has been enlarg 
In the French port cities, the return of social workers” 
created an even more embarrassing situation. “The houses} 
cupied by the Y. W. C. A. during the war have long pro 
insufficient. In Brest an old monastic school has been taj 
over, and the hostess house has been converted into a dormit 
with rows of cots. In Le Havre, American and British’ 
cial workers share accommodation in the Inter-Allied Cl 


In Tours, the Y. W. C. A. is operating four hotels, andj 
smaller centers everywhere the clubrooms and hostess hoi 
are said to be outgrowing their capacity. ) 


MAKING BLANKETS AT BAGDAD °4 


(pili fragmentary reports are available so far of © 
operations of the American-Persian Relief Commis 
which set out a few months ago. Several of the units t| 
were making for places_far in the interior and close to | 
Siberian border probably ‘have barely reached their desti! 
In the meantime, there has already been some act 
‘work in the more accessible sections of the territory to} 
covered. Prof. Theodore A. Elmer, a member of the ec 
mission, who before the war was teaching at Anatolia Coll 
in Marsivan, Turkey, joined the mission at Bombay and 
companied it—all being guests of the British governmi 
during that part of their journey—to Bagdad. ‘The first. 
lief operations were started at Baqubah, in Mesopotas 
where, through the energy of Professor Elmer, more tl 
2,000 women among some 35,000 Armenian and Syrian 1 
ugees were set to work on industrial relief work, manufact 
ing woolen yarn for blankets. The refugee camps themsel 
had been previously organized by the British authorities y 
were glad of the services of the American workers, especie 
those of Professor Elmer who knows the native language 


THE NEW TRIANGLE GAME 


INDING new flaws in the Y. M. C. A. has during 
last few weeks become a popular indoor sport. Start 
with high prices for cigarettes and ending up with 
philosophy underlying the whole enterprise, the critics hi 
not left much substance into which the editor of this dep; 
ment could dig his own spear. Moreover, a few apolog 
have appeared on the scene, and the matter has become soi 
what complicated, since some of the critics know only w 
they have seen, others only what they have heard and I 
of the general organization, and few combine a knowle 
of detailed incidents with that of the big operations and pl 
of which they are an outcrop. } 
In a pamphlet on The Real Truth About the Y. M. C. 
Work Overseas, Lewis A. Crossett, a leading business 
of New England, quotes the splendid opinion in which 
organization is held by the American army command | 
the French government and explains with patience and © 
bearance that it is impossible in a few months to train th 
sands of volunteers for such responsible work as was requi 
in France. George Craig Stewart, rector of St. Lu 
Episcopal Church in Evanston, IIl., challenges the we 
with a pamphlet entitled All Criticisms Against the “ Y ” 
Be Answered. His last paragraph is worth quoting: 


Y. M. C. A.! Youth—Manhood—Association ! 
of it Christ! Christ at the center. Christ the secret of the asso 
tidn of young manhood. ‘“C™” is the important letter of the f 
C that stands not for criticism, C that stands not for camoufl 
C that stands: not for cowardice, C that stands not for cant 
C that stands for the mainspring of the life and the activities 
the vision of the future of this organization, C that stands 
Church and Christianity and Christ. Let the emphasis be plz 
there upon that fundamental and essential and central meaning 
the “Y.” I do not say it will escape criticism—I do not even 
it will not at times deserve it—but I do say it will be increasis 
serviceable and successful. 


But in the m 


_And finally, John R. Mott, international secretary of 
Y. M. C. A., while thc _xquiry for which he asked is un 
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RELIEF ORGANIZATIONS APPROVED BY NATIONAL 
INVESTIGATION BUREAU 


NTIL the report of W. Frank Persons, who has gone to Europe to study the relief situation 
is available, the list below of approved relief organizations just issued by the National Inves- 
tigation Bureau (director, Barry C. Smith, 1 Madison avenue, New York) will be useful. 
We have omitted here the list of war activities endorsed by the United States government 
and the list of national patriotic and service organizations endorsed by the bureau. While issuing 
the list of relief organizations as a guide to the charitable public, the bureau expresses its strong 
opinion that relief work abroad should be placed under centralized direction and control, in order 
that a comprehensive and properly coordinated program may be adopted, the relative needs for relief 
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NATIONAL AGENCIES 


PERMANENT BLIND RELIEF WAR FUND, 
590 Fifth avenue. 


AMFRICAN COMMIT!YBE FOR DEVASTATED FRANCE, 

\ 16 East 39 street. 

( AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR RELIEF IN THE NEAR EAST, 
Madison avenue, 

iy Subsidiary: ReLInEF COMMITTER FOR GREEKS IN ASIA 

Minor, 1 Madison avenue, 


a AMERICAN FREE MILK AND RELIEF FOR ITALY, 
Vanderbilt Hotel. 


AMERICAN FUND ror FRENCH WOUNDED, 

pt 73 Park avenue. 

d AMBRICAN FRIFNNS SERVICE COMMITTEE, 

j 20 South 12 street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICAN JUGO-SLAV RELIEF COMMITTEE, 
661 TVifth avenue. 


: AMERICAN OUvroIR FUNDS, 

; 681 Fifth avenue. 

‘ Subsidiary : Neta FunpD, 120 Broadway. 
4 AMERICAN WOMEN’S HOSPITALS, 

1 637 Madison avenue. 


BrivtisH WAR RELIEF ASSOCIATION, INC., 
542 Fifth avenue. © 


CHILDREN’S TIN Box Funp, 
Bristol, Rhode Island. 


DurYgBA War RELIEF, 
9 Hast 30 street. 


> 
j 
| EDITH WHARTON WAR CHARITIES, 

; 285 Prospect street, New Haven, Conn. 


FATHERLESS CHILDREN OF FRANCE, 
665 Fifth avenue. 


Toop FoR FRANCE FUND, 
10 Hast 58 street. 


| FRANCO-AMERICAN -COMMITTER .FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
CHILDREN OF THE FRONTIER, 


680 Fifth avenue. 
| Free MILK FOR FRANCE, 
; ‘ 675 Fifth avenue. 
: French Herons LAFAYeTTE MEMORIAL FUND, INC., 


2 West 45 street. 


FRENCH TUBERCULOUS SOLDIERS’ RELIEF COMMITTEER, 
681 Fifth avenue. 


ITALIAN WAR RELIEF OF AMERICA, 
847 Madison avenue. 


JOINT DISTRIBUTION COMMITTED, 
0 Exchange place. 

Subsidiaries: AMBPRICAN JEWISH RELIEF COMMITTED, 15 

Bast 40 street; CENTRAL COMMITTEE FOR THE RELIEF 

oF JEWS SUFFERING THROUGH THE War, 51 Chambers 

street ; JEWISH PEOPLES’ RELIEF COMMITTEE, 175 Broad- 

way. : 
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way, is obliged to keep up an occasional barrage fire in the 
columns of the press to prevent the enemy from becoming 
00 aggressive before the reinforcements arrive. He points 
it, for instance, that the Y. M. C. A. is no child in war 
ork and has done work very similar to that undertaken 
n France in other wars. There have been no complaints 
of the work done in the Spanish war, and even in the present 
war there are some four million French poilus grateful for 
that the Y. M. C. A. has done for them. By placing the 
t operations of the War Work Council in their actual 
tion to the whole effort, he is able to show that, after 


be intelligently determined and unnecessary multiplicity of appeals be avoided. 
lists, addresses refer to New York unless otherwise specified. 


In the following 


NATIONAL ALLIED RELIEF COMMITTEE, INC., 
2 West 45 Street, 


NATIONAL SPECIAL AID, 
259 Fifth avenue. 


OVERSEAS CLUB & PATRIOTIC LEAGUE, 
Flatiron Building. 


POLISH CHILDREN’S RELIEF FUND OF THE WOMEN’S LEAGUE 
IN POLAND, ; 5 
50 Morningside drive. 


POLISH NATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
1309 Ashland avenue, Chicago. 


POLISH VICTIMS’ RELIEF FUND, 
33 West 42 street. 


REFUGEES IN RUSSIA, 
44 State street, Boston. 


ScoTrisH WOMUPN’S HOSPITALS 
20 Nassau street. 


Secours FRANCO-AMERICAN, 
270 Park avenue, 


SERBIAN AID FUND, 
1 Madison avenue. 


SpRBIAN NATIONAL DEFENSE LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
441 West 22 street. 


SHaMnocK FUND, 
14 East 60 street. 

SmMityH COLLYGrE WAR Sprvice Boarp, 
165 West 58 street. 


LOCAL OR SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


AMERICAN ARTISTS COMMITTEE OF ONE HUNDR®»D, 
215 West 57 street. 


AMERICAN FRIENDS OF MUSICIANS IN FRANCE, 
347 Madison avenue. 
AMERICAN STUDENTS COMMITTEE OF THE ECOLE DES BEAUX 
ARTS, 
107 East 37 street. 


Britisu & CANADIAN PATRIOTIC FUND, 
220 West 42 street. 


COMFORTS COMMITTER OF THE NAVY LEAGUR, 
405 Madison avenue. 


FULLER GUILHOUS LrctUrre FUND, 
405 Beacon street, Boston. 


Le PAQuET pe L’ORPHELIN, 
219 West 106 street. 
~ 


MAYFAIR WAR RELIEF, 
188 East 54 street. 


NEEDLE Work GUILD OF AMERICA, 
70 Fifth avenue, 


STaGe Women’s WAR RELIEF, 
366 Fifth avenue. 


WOMAN’S NAVAL SERVICE, INC., 
201 Montague street, Brooklyn. 


all, only minor phases are attacked and that the greater part 
of the activities goes unchallenged. 

If an impartial history of this controversy is ever written, 
it will certainly have to record the agreements between the 
Y. M. C. A. and the army authorities on the one hand and 
the Red Cross on the other, under which the organization 
deliberately and for good reasons underwent some of the 
restrictions and handicaps for which it is now criticized. So 
far, especially by his frank admission that, of course, con- 
sidering all the cireumstances, the work of the Y. M. C. A. 
in France was not perfect, Dr. Mott has well held his own. 


COM 


THE WAR AFTER THE WAR 


N the eve of Washington’s birthday Henry P. Davi- 
son, speaking at a dinner in Paris, told more of the 
plans of the Red Cross than have heretofore been 
made public. The Red Cross organizations of the original 
members of the League of Nations—United States, Great 
Britain, France, Italy and Japan—have formed the Com- 
mittee of Red Cross Societies, which has put before the In- 
ternational Red Cross, of which President Gustave Ador of 
Switzerland is president, a public health plan which em- 
braces the world. Thirty days after peace has been declared, 
the committee will meet at Geneva, together with representa- 
tives of all other Red Cross societies, to pass upon a detailed 
program or scheme upon which, in the meantime, the com- 
mittee will have been at work. First efforts, Mr. Davison 
said, will be directed towards the subjects of “ public health 
and sanitation, tuberculosis, nursing, child welfare, malaria 
and certain other infectious diseases.’ There will be de- 
veloped at Geneva a clearing house to receive and in turn 
transmit to all the Red Cross societies of the world informa- 
tion on any subject in which they are interested, including the 
latest and best practice in meeting preventable disease. It will 
coordinate results in all parts of the world and cooperate 
with research specialists so that the discoveries and achieve- 
ments of each will almost ‘at once become the common 
property of all. The results of this program, Mr. Davison 
outlined as follows: 
First—It would awaken the peoples in every country of the world 
to a sense of their obligation to their fellowmen, and there would 


naturally follow in each country an awakening to the needs within 
that country and a determination to meet them as far as possible. 


Second—It would throw light on the darkest corners of the earth 
and would give to all the world the full benefit of scientific study 
and experience in the prevention and cure of disease. 


Third—It would make possible the immediate cooperation on the 

part of the various organizations to render aid when necessary in 
the case of great disasters. 
“Had the bureau been in operation two years ago,” he said, 
“there would be going today to the various countries now 
in distress supplies and aid which would give comfort and 
restore to health millions of people who cannot now be cared 
for. No one knows how many millions have died during the 
last year from influenza.” 

What is peace? Mr. Davison asked in introducing his plan. 
. To most of the people in the world, who are not vitally con- 

cerned with boundary lines or with economic or financial 

treaties—to the rank and file of mankind peace means “ peace 
of mind and peace of body.” ‘‘ They desire to live a normal 
life and to be permitted to carry on their vocations without 
unreasonable interference. . . . The amount of disease in the 
world today is greater than ever before and beyond the com- 
prehension.” In the countries which have suffered directly 
‘from the war there is “no man or set of men who can by 
pencil and paper establish a peace which can endure in the 
presence of the distress throughout the world.” Moreover, 
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“Our experiences and studies have revealed conditions ‘i 
other countries which are conducive to disquiet and unres 
and which will continue to breed a ‘spirit of dissatisfactia 
until they are at least in some degree improved. The funda 
mental basis of these views is primarily lack of proper foo ds 
but also lack of medical, scientific and general health practice, 

The War Council of the American Red Cross goes out 0 
office on March 1. The re-entry of the Central Committe 
and the Executive Committee as the governing bodies, wit 
Dr. Livingston Farrand as chairman of the former (see th 
Survey for February 15) was, in the official announcement 
coupled with the statement that the Red Cross would giv 
its chief attention to public health. The American societ 
is thus preparing to take its part in the world-wide attad 
on preventable disease and upon the conditions which lea 
to disease and misery. It will, in the words of the lett 
which President Wilson sent to the Paris dinner, “ bring te 
gether through the Red Cross societies of the world all thes 
forces which in this way can be directed towards lessening’ th 
sufferings and burdens of humanity wherever and in whateve 
form they may exist.” . j 


CHILD LABOR TAXED TO DEATH 


HE House is expected to concur in an appropriation. 
i $185,000,000 made by the Senate last week to f 
Children’s Bureau to provide for the enforcement ¢ 
the child labor section of the war revenue bill. Thus t 
carrying out of the federal standard will be placed in the’ 
terested hands of its friends rather than made an unwelcor 
addition to the present burden of the internal revenue office 
for, although the child labor provision is on the face of it” 
taxation measure, tucked away among the thirty-five new: 
paper columns which the text of the revenue bill occupies 
print, it is in fact a federal prohibition of child labor. It la 
a killing tax of 10 per cent on the entire net profits of 
following: any mine or quarry employing a child under 
any mill, cannery, workshop, factory or manufactu 
establishment employing children under 14 or in which 
are “ permitted to work,” or any such establishment emp! 
ing children between 14 and 16 for more than eight ho 
day or six days a week or before 6 A.M. or after 7 P.M. 
The quality of enforcement will hinge chiefly on the issu 
of work certificates which, under the revenue act, is placed 
the hands of a board consisting of the secretary of the treasut 
the commissioner of internal revenue and the secretary 
labor. The Senate appropriation is made to the Child 
Bureau, a part of the Department of Labor, for the s 
purpose of employing field agents and others to issue and 
up the certificates. Their function is exceedingly al 
for, under the terms of the revenue act, a manufacturer 
protected by such certificates required of his workers and 
“in good faith”; nothing short of the most careful ove 
will prevent their issuance to children under age by disho 


appropriated by the Senate bill. It is ready to go about # 


fess at once as its Child Labor Division, established dur- 
the short life of the child labor act, was not entirely dis- 
ntled when that act was declared unconstitutional. The 
provisions of that act as to ages and prohibited employ- 
are incorporated in the revenue act: a national minimum 
ild labor is set up. It holds until repealed. The Na- 
nal Child Labor Committee and its many fellow workers 
‘not expect a serious attempt at repeal and they have every 
urance that the provision is constitutional—decisions of the 
me Court under similar conditions have upheld the right 
oc to lay taxes for such purposes as it pleases. 


THE G. A. R. OF TOMORROW 


HEN the statement was made in Congress the other 
day that wounded soldiers were compelled to beg 
upon the streets of New York, it was discredited as 
Bicvable; yet this very thing is a matter of frequent oc- 
‘rence. Because of an error in their pay accounts or of 
pay due them which has not as yet been straightened out, 
Beands of soldiers are discharged with little or no money 
their pockets. On coming to New York they soon spend 
at little cash they have for food and lodging—amusements 
largely free—and in many cases find themselves absolutely 
roke ” and stranded within a short time after. their arrival. 
ie following instances of typical cases will show the con- 
ions these men have to face: 
\ soldier discharged at Camp Dix was paid off with a total of 
91. He came to New York to look for work, which he found was 
‘der to get than he had imagined. Within a few days he found 
aself penniless, out-of-work, without friends, and with no place 
go to. Of course, so long as his money lasted he could go to 


“service clubs and get meals and lodging at cost (which he did), 
when his money ran out he had to go without or beg for charity. 


\ young sailor was paid off with $42 and a railroad ticket to his 
ne. Besides this he had a gold watch in his pocket. While 
pping over in New York to get a look at the town he stayed at a 
ap lodging house and was robbed. Sick at heart, he wandered 
ilessly about the city before appealing for assistance. 


(nother case is that of a sailor who had $90 in pay due him and 
o had been transferred without pay since December 16. He tried 
draw money on account at the Navy Pay Office at 280 Broadway, 
' was chased around there from one person to another without 
ting any satisfaction. He sought the aid of war relief organiza- 
as without avail, and had but a single cup of coffee as food, for 
whole day. 
The one big idea in the minds of returning soldiers, sailors 
J marines is to find employment as soon as possible, in order 
it they may get settled down, earn a little money for them- 
ves and be independent, Nearly all are willing to take 
ything to get started, but with lunch money, carfare, board, 
., they are unable to make both ends meet until they can 
tw some pay. Temporarily they are “up against it” and 
sd the friendship and assistance of people who are willing 
give them a lift to tide them over for a short time. The 
timony of returning service men is that such people are few 
d far between in the great city. The reason is that the 
yple do not know of these cases, yet they are occurring in 
ge numbers every day. 
Many cases could be cited to show that the ex-service man 
sds more than passing consideration. The matter of chang- 
+ to civilian dress, for instance, and the expenses incidental 
reto, is only one of the troubles he has to face. With the 
| of high prices still on, men have found it difficult to get 
ilian clothes to go to work. 
But there has been difficulty also in another matter. In 
te of the fact that this very contingency must have been 
eseen for months, the men find that the public employment 
reaus are not able to secure them suitable jobs with the 
ed which they had expected. Many of them express in- 
Beacon when after repeated applications they find no defi- 
e prospect of a job. The more energetic of the discharged 
n, aided by some of their officers, got into touch with large 
ployers and others who could help them and started an 
ization of their own. Thus the American Soldiers and 


Protective Association, “ founded by service men for - 
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service men” came into being—to develop, maybe, into an- 
other G. A. R. in the days to come, as the great national 
organization to which every member of the expeditionary army 
and of the fleet in this war will want to belong. 

The president of the new association is Lieut. Wilfrid C. 
Dittoe, the vice-president and director of finance, Lieut. 
Eugene Greenhut, who was active some time ago in devising 
a demobilization plan for which, however, he does not seem to 
have secured sufficient support. The National Civic Federa- 
tion has formed an advisory committee of which Lawrence F. 
Abbott is chairman; and on the committee on organization, 
which includes many well-known officers, are the two sons 
of the late Col. Theodore Roosevelt who have been active in 
organizing army men for after-war association in France. 
Lieut. Frederick J. Knob, of the Marine Corps, is in charge of 
an employment department of the association in New York 
and has met with unexpected success in placing men who 
need work immediately. ‘The objects and purposes of the 
association are stated as follows in the words of its own officers: 

To bring into close and understanding cooperation with the prin- 
ciples and ideals of American life, all soldiers, sailors and marines; 

To unite with them in sympathy and service public spirited men 
and women from the various walks and pursuits of the socal state to 
the end that the moral, educational and political interest, well-being 
and safety of the republic may be effectively promoted and fostered ; 

To inspire patriotic zeal and activity in the intelligent support of 
democratic institutions; to produce a higher and more serviceable 
appreciation of our national advantages and individual responsibil- 
ities; and 

To provide, as far as practicable, suitable and remunerative work, 
with opportunity for personal freedom of thought and action to 
those who have been in the service of ‘the United States. 


ILLEGITIMACY LEGISLATION 


HE laws of the United States relating to illegitimacy 

and the rights of the illegitimate child are analyzed and 

discussed by Prof. Ernst Freund of the University of 
Chicago Law School in a new publication of the federal 
Children’s Bureau. A complete analysis of the illegitimacy 
laws now in operation in the United States is given in tabular 
form. In order to make this information immediately avail- 
able to legislators and to social workers who are at present 
endeavoring to secure protection for children born out of wed- 
lock, 150 advance copies of the bulletin have been struck off 
and may be secured by writing to the Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. The title of the bulletin is Analysis of 
Iilegitimacy Legislation. 


FOR INDUSTRIAL CRIPPLES 


RIENDS of progressive legislation are urged to com- 

municate with members of Congress with a view to ex- 

pediting the passage of the Smith-Bankhead bill 
(S 4922) “to provide for the promotion of vocational re- 
habilitation of persons disabled in industry or otherwise, and 
their return to civil employment.” ‘The bill, introduced on 
September 11 by Senator Hoke Smith, appropriates one-half 
million dollars, which is to be increased within three years to 
one million dollars a year, tc be allotted to the states in the 
proportion which their population bears to the total popula- 
tion of the United States provided each state appropriates a 
similar sum for the same purpose. The money is to be used 
for the vocational rehabilitation, education and training of 
persons who have been disabled or crippled in industrial pur- 
suits. An additional sum of two hundred thousand dollars 
annually is appropriated for the purpose of making studies, 
investigations and reports regarding the vocational rehabilita- 
tion of disabled persons and their placement in suitable gain- 
ful occupations. 

On December 10, 1918, the Committees on Education and 
Labor of the Senate and House held a joint hearing for 
persons “ who favored or opposed the bill.” There was no 
opposition whatever. Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, representatives of the Ameri- 
can Manufacturers’ Association, of the surgeon-general’s 
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office, labor leaders, organizations for safety and others spoke 
strongly in behalf of the bill. The committee unanimously 
reported the bill out favorably and stated that “ practically 
all of the arguments which have been presented in support 
of the program of vocational education of disabled soldiers 
and sailors may be urged with equal force in support of the 
present measure.” 

“ Clearly,” the report continues, “if it was wise as a 
business investment and as a policy of national conservation 
of human resources to provide for the instruction and full 
support of disabled soldiers and sailors at the expense of the 
national government, it is equally wise and equitable that the 
national government shall provide annually a similar sum of 
money to enable the states to inaugurate and maintain a plan 
of vocational instruction for that much larger army of per- 
sons who become disabled through no fault of their own in 
the performance of duties necessary to the comfort and pros- 
perity of the country. The time seems ripe for the enactment 
of this bill now.” The only change that the committee recom- 
mended in the bill was to replace the word “ industry ” with 
the word “ occupations” in order to extend protection to a 
larger group of disabled persons. 

As the time for adjournment of the sixty-fifth Congress 
approaches with the usual last-hour congestion, there is dan- 
ger that the Smith-Bankhead bill will be overlooked unless all 
those favoring its passage make a concerted effort to urge 
their members of Congress to secure action. To come before 
the House it is necessary to have a special order from the 
Committee on Rules, of which Congressman Pue is chairman. 


“FOR BETTER SERVICE” 


HE National Board of Farm Organizations held its 
third semi-annual conference in Washington February 
. 12-13. Fourteen organizations, most of them national 
in scope and representing some three million farmers, are now 
affiliated in this way. At the time of the organization in 1917 
the foremost object of the board was to unite the farmers to 
win the war. It is now free to give increasing attention to its 
permanent object of promoting the interests of ‘‘ the farm 
families ” of America, increasing the influence “‘ of those who 
feed and clothe the people,” and, in short, increasing “ the 
value of the service of the farmer to the nation and of the 
nation to the farmer.” ‘There were 150 or 200 farmers at 
the conference—the majority of them real farmers. The 
presiding officer, Charles S. Barrett of Union City, Ga., called 
most of them by their first names, chaffed Gifford Pinchot on 
the size of his ‘“corn-field,’ and carried on business in a 
delightfully informal manner, though without any sacrifice 
of dignity. “‘ Does any one else want a committee about 
anything?” he asked. ‘‘ That’s what we’re here for—to get 
what we want.” 

The sensation of the conference was a paper by W. J. 
Spillman, until last August chief of the Office of Farm Man- 
agement in the federal Department of Agriculture, in which 
he made specific and serious charges of subserviency to the 
General Education Board and other “ rottenness” in the 
Department of Agriculture, especially in connection with ham- 
pering the collection of data on the cost of production of farm 
products and withholding publication of the results that were 
secured. In view of the evidence presented, a resolution was 
adopted: ‘“‘ That Congress be urged forthwith to conduct a 
thorough investigation of these charges and the present method 
of conducting the affairs of the . . . Department [of Agri- 
culture] and, if any of the charges are sustained and conditions 
found which are not for the best interest of agriculture, that 
effective remedies be administered.” 

Among the other resolutions adopted were an endorsement 
of pending plans for parcel post truck service and construction 
and maintenance of roads; petitions to Congress for the early 
abolition of the zone system of postage for periodicals, and 
for the repeal of the daylight saving law whereby “ the farmers 
of the United States lost thousands and possibly millions of 
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dollars . . . last summer, especially in the harvest and spray; 
ing season’’; a request to the Food Administration to urg 
increased consumption of milk and dairy products becausi 
of the “threatening disaster to the dairy industry,” due t 
falling prices as foreign demand diminishes, while the ec 

of concentrated dairy feeds remains high; an expression 6} 
“conviction that the federal anti-trust laws should be amendeg 
so as to clearly provide that contracts for collective sales 6} 
farm, orchard, plantation, ranch or dairy products by pro} 
ducers’ associations . 
in restraint of trade”; a petition that Congress “enact al! 
necessary legislation directing that investigations as to cost 0} 
production of farm products be carried on year by year iy 
order that both producers and consumers may have adequate 
and reliable information on the subject’; and, because “ per 
manent success in farm production, farm exchange and fa mn 


America and especially our member organization, the Commis} 
sion on Church Country Life of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, to emphasize and give powel 
to the mission of the country church for farm life and farn 
communities, and especially to carry forward the work jj 
the church as a community center in the open country.” — | 

These are only a few samples of the subjects which occupied) 
the interest of the conference, and of the way in which the 
national board is serving as the mouthpiece of the farmers oj) 
the country. The need of such a medium was the note oj] 
Senator Gore’s advice, at the close of his address at the evening) 
meeting: “‘ Organize, organize. When organized labor speaks} 


-every politician in the country has his hand behind his eat 


You 


you the country will hear your slightest whisper. 
“get better service ’!” 


PEACEFUL PENETRATION 


HE work of the Foreign Press Bureau of the govern-| 
ment during the war showed the possibilities in de 
veloping through a mail service systematic exchange| 
of interpretive articles between this and foreign countries. 
Foreign newspapers, magazines, technical and trade journals| 
carried thousands of columns a month of material setting) 
forth the activities, ideals and opinions of the people of this’ 
country. The government’s bureau having closed, this phase} 
of its work is to be salvaged by a group of publicists. An 
office has been opened in New York in charge of three mem-’ 
bers of the former Foreign Press Bureau—Ernest Poole, Paul | 
Kennaday and Arthur Livingston. A directing committee has) 
been formed consisting of the following,»smost of whom are 
writers or newspaper or magazine editors: Edward J. 
Wheeler, of Current Opinion; John O’Hara Cosgrave, New 
York World; Alice Duer Miller; Helen Rogers Reid; Ed-) 
win E. Slosson, the Independent; Herbert Croly, the New 
Republic; Charles McD. Puckette, New York Evening P: 3 
Rae D. Henkle, New York Herald; John S. Phillips, Red 
Cross Magazine; Sonya Levien, Metropolitan Magazine; 
Paul U. Kellogg, the Survey; Burton Kline, New Yok 
Tribune; Marie Maloney, the Butterick publications; Wil- | 
liam MacDonald, the Nation; Gertrude B. Lane, the Pik 
an’s Home Companion; Prof. Franklin H. Giddings; Prof. 
Stephen P. Duggan; Will Payne; Ellis Parker Butler; Ed 
win Bjorkman; F. H. Sisson; Prof. Paul Monroe; Vira B. 
Whitehouse, George E. Roberts, and Rachel Deane, treasurer. 
Similar groups are to be organized in England, Fran 
Switzerland, Spain, Italy, Sweden, Australia, New Zealand 
South America, China and Japan. The men back of 
enterprise as a rule are to be classed as liberals in their vie 
but partisan or factional considerations are to be kept clear o 
The work is to have two parts. First, to collect and se 
abroad articles by competent’ writers, interpreting opinio: 
and activities here; and second, to gather similar material 
foreign countries and place it in American publications he 


i 
irough correspondence and occasional use of the cable the 
ws service will explore what the foreign bureaus want 
a us, what questions are uppermost in each country about 
oo States, who are our writers or men of prominence 
m whom they want most to hear, what definite assignments 
| be given for foreign newspapers, and magazines. Then, 
lowing the practice of the government bureau, it will fill 
orders through staff writers and the cooperation of a 
ge number of authors and publicists, who either will con- 
bute original material or give the foreign rights to their 
ticles. On the other hand, kept informed by editors here 
'to subjects they want treated i in each foreign country and 
‘to the foreign writers or prominent men they want most 
‘contributors, the service will send this information on by 
tailed letters and cables to the several foreign bureaus, 
nich will endeavor to secure these articles by the same 
ethods. 
‘The service will be offered to a wide range of magazines 
d newspapers including many abroad which have not in 
past carried much American news or opinion, and many 
this country which have not carried much foreign matter. 
he service, if it measures up to the hopes of its founders, 
spread the truth about the United States as a foil to the 
Be ociety-oet-tich-quick stories that usually circulate 
om Thibet to Timbuctoo; spread a knowledge of American 
beral opinion, and circulate tidings of American progress— 
echanical, industrial, political, social. 


THE DETROIT AWARD 


ee parties to the controversy over the employment 
of women on the street railways are claiming as a vic- 
tory the decision of the War Labor Board in the De- 
it case. This decision provided that women now employed 
; conductors in Detroit are to be retained, that those who 
ave prepared themselves for this work are to be received 
the service, but that after that no more women are to be 
ployed. The award specifically states that the case “ does 
ot involve the general question of the right of women to 
ursue, as a livelihood, any employment which they desire,” 
cause the issue is tite interpretation of a contract which 
ted between the union and the streetcar company. ‘The 
rard further states that the facts in this case differ from 
in the Cleveland case, which is still before the board. 
rank P. Walsh will appear for the women conductors when 
ie Cleveland case comes up for a rehearing. 


PUBLIC HEALTH IN OHIO 


HE Ohio Institute for Public Efficiency is putting all 
the support it can muster behind a bill introduced in 
the present legislature which would set up for the whole 
yuntry a model state and local organization of public health 
ministration. In one of its features the scheme is nothing 
ort of revolutionary. The power of control now vested in 
local health authorities is to be distributed among a 
smaller number, not numbering more than one hundred. 
ties with a population of 25,000 or more and, under cer- 
conditions, cities with a population between 10,000 and 
000 are to retain their present responsibilities. For the rest 
the state it is proposed to create general health districts 
boards of health consisting of five members “ appointed 
rotation for a five-year term at an annual meeting of the 
yors of the municipalities and chairmen of trustees of the 
Iwnships in the district.” Continuity of policy, in spite of 
lis rotation, is to be insured by the full-time appointment of 
alth commissioners and at least one full-time nurse, a clerk 
d other necessary employes for each health district. These 
cers, the bill provides, are all to be appointed with approval 
the Civil’ Service Commission, and their duties, compensa- 
on and chances of promotion are to be uniform for the whole 
te. ‘The health officers are to be required to attend a train- 
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ing course at the State Department of Health and to be 
subjected more rigorously to the control of the department 
than such officers are in most states. 

Among the immediate objects are two campaigns, one 
against venereal diseases and one for infant welfare, more 
particularly the prevention of trachoma and blindness. Though 
the expense of carrying on the local work will in the main be 
apportioned among the constituent municipalities and town- 
ships of each health district, the state is to contribute a grant 
not exceeding $2,000 for each district. The plan is said to 
have been formulated in substantial accordance with the 
recommendations of the Health and Old Age Insurance Com- 
mission and those of the governor, backed by the state health 
department and by numerous commercial, agricultural, labor 
and social groups in the state. 


REVIEW OF MILITARY CASES 


HE War Department has acted in the matter of mili- 
tary prisoners. The following official announcement was 
given to the press the other day: 


The cessation of hostilities and the return of conditions approxi- 
mating those of peace render it just and proper that clemency be 
exercised toward prisoners convicted by general courts martial for 
offenses committed since the beginning of the present war. With this 
end in view a board consisting of officers of experience in civil as 
well as military life has been constituted in the judge advocate gen- 
eral’s office to recommend to the secretary of war reduction of sen- 
tences as fast as dictates of justice in each case may warrant. The 
commandants of the barracks have been instructed to forward 
promptly to the judge advocate their recommendation as to each pris- 
oner. Such action will effect a speedy revision of sentences and 
immediate changed conditions and will unquestionably result in a 
substantial reduction of the sentences in nearly all cases save those of 
the gravest character or where aggravating circumstances exist. 

This means that although there is to be no general amnesty 
or pardon for military prisoners, either wholesale or by groups, 
the case of each offender will be considered on its own merits. 
The practical effect, as the announcement says, will undoubt- 
edly be the early granting of clemency or reduction of sentence 
to a large number of men who are now in military prisons 
with excessive wartime sentences hanging over their heads. 
Many of these sentences are for fifteen, twenty and twenty-five 
years. How many will receive clemency it is obviously im- 
possible to say. Action must await individual recommenda- 
tions from the commandants of the three disciplinary barracks. 
Apparently no distinction is to be made between conscientious 
objectors and other prisoners. From a letter written to the 
SurvEY by Col. Sedgwick Rice, commandant of the Dis- 
ciplinary: Barracks at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, it is ap- 
parent also that the conduct of the men in prison will deter- 
mine in large part whether they are recommended for clemency. 
Colonel Rice writes: 

“Of course they [the prisoners] were impressed with the 
fact that our recommendations would be based to a very large 
extent on their future conduct; that any misconduct on their 
part would render it impossible for us to make favorable 
recommendations.” 

It is also apparent that the action of the War Department 
refers only to military offenders and does not in any way 
affect political prisoners convicted under the espionage act. 
Persons now serving sentences in federal civil prisons and 
elsewhere for efforts to obstruct recruiting, and for the ex- 
pression of various written or spoken opinions about the war 
and our part in it, will receive no relief under this order. 
Two trials for such offences held the public attention last 
week, that of Scott Nearing, who was acquitted in New 
York, and that of Victor Berger and four other socialists, 
convicted in Chicago, who have appealed to a higher court. 

It will be recalled that amnesty for military offenders was 
one of the demands presented by the 2,300 prisoners who 
struck early Jast month at Ft. Leavenworth [see The Strike 
at Ft. Leavenworth, the Survey for Feb. 15]. The strikers 
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agreed to return to work pending a visit to Washington by 
Colonel Rice and the understanding that he would present 
their demands to the secretary of war. Colonel Rice returned 
to Fort Leavenworth February 16 and communicated the 
news from the War Department to the committee of prisoners 
with which he had treated during the strike. ‘I believe,” he 
says in his letter, “ that the men feel that they are getting all, 
if not more, than they asked for or expected. . . . I believe 
the result will be no more serious trouble.” 

A clerical force has been organized in the Ft. Leavenworth 
office to examine the records of all prisoners and to forward 
to the judge advocate-general, on a blank form prepared for 
the purpose, a history of each case together with Colonel 
Rice’s recommendations and a history prepared by the prison 
department of psychiatry and sociology. 


THE WAR RISK BUREAU 


POSTCARD recently sent out by the Survey calling 

attention to our supplement of January 25 on Allot- 

ments and Allowances, did grave injustice to the Treas- 
ury Department by the statement that the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance is. “‘ huddled into a corner of the Treasury 
like poor relations at a wedding.” ‘This perhaps infelicitous 
description referred merely to the association of the great 
measure of social insurance with the insuring of hulls and 
cargoes for which the bureau was originally organized. It 
was not intended to suggest that the ‘Treasury Department 
has not from the beginning taken a very lively interest in all 
the features of the war risk insurance law, or that it has 
failed to make reasonable attempts to provide housing accom- 
modations for the large staff engaged in its administration. 
The secretary of the treasury requested of the President that 
certain departments of the Smithsonian Institute be patriotic- 
ally closed and that this splendid fireproof building be placed 
at the disposal of the section of allotments and allowances. 
The other sections of the bureau, as was clearly indi- 
cated in the SuRvEY supplement, occupy extensive floor 
space in various buildings, amounting, we are informed, to 
346,563 square feet. Shortly after the passage of the act, 
Secretary McAdoo secured the necessary appropriation from 
Congress for the purchase of a large office building which is 
now approaching completion and which, it is anticipated, will 
be adequate to house the entire bureau. 


WHAT A 234 CENT MEAL CAN DO 


AWAII is an exceedingly wealthy and prosperous little 

H territory, but most of the wealth is controlled by a 
few corporations and individuals. Investigations by 

the Child Welfare Committee have recently revealed the as- 
tounding fact that a serious proportion of Honolulu school 
children are suffering from chronic malnutrition—a medical 
phrase for underfeeding or slow starvation. ‘The investiga- 
tions have been of the most accurate and scientific nature. Ha- 
waii, although wholly agricultural and able to export huge 
quantities of food (raw sugar and canned pineapples), is not 
feeding her own children. During the past two years the 
Central Committee on Child Welfare, composed of promi- 
nent, civic-minded women, has conducted this study after the 
methods used in many mainland localities. By giving hot 
lunches to selected groups of school children, these women have 
demonstrated that slow starvation is the direct cause of much 
school retardation and mental abnormality. Well-fed chil- 
dren can study and progress; hungry children can do neither. 
‘The committee has completed its second year of the experi- 
mental feeding of anemic school children. In two schools, 
lunches consisting of a cup of hot chocolate and two crackers 
are given at a cost of 2% cents each. In a third school so 
many children were found to be on the highroad to tubercu- 
losis that a more substantial lunch was necessary. Beef stew, 
rice and bread is given to 25 children at a cost of 5 cents per 
meal. There is no expense for these meals aside from actual 
food materials all the work is done by volunteer helpers. 
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Every case is thoroughly investigated by the teacher, by # 
school principal and by the school nurse. The home is visite 
and if the parents are actually unable to provide adequal 
food the child is put on the free luncheon list. The majoril 
are Hawaiians, with the Portuguese second; the other ni 
tionalities are About evenly divided. In some cases the troub) 
was due to ignorance on the part of the parents, and with 
few suggestions from the nurse the diet was corrected. — 
was discovered that the children’s breakfasts consisted main 
of papaia and tea, or black coffee without milk or sugar, and| 
little bread. In every case these children were found to B 
the lowest mentally in the class. After being fed for awhill 
on the 2% cent lunches, every child improved markedly i 
class standing. In numerous instances the mental improv 
ment was phenomenal and dullards have risen to the head € 
the class. The children were found to be not only mental} 
subnormal before feeding experiments were begun, but beloy 
par physically. As a result of the feeding tests, every chil} 
so fed has come up to normal height and weight, and a few < \ 
now above par. The average gain has been 3 to 5 pounds 
one child gained 13 pounds. 

At present the committee is making a strong effort to oda 
tinue its work, and to make adequate provision for the physical 
wellbeing of Hawaii’s school children, “ Good citizens, goo 
workers, good soldiers cannot be made out of underfed, sub 
normal, physically defective children,” Vaughan ‘Mac 
Caughey, of the College of Hawaii, to whom the Survey i 
indebted for this report. “ Back of the problem of underfee 
children is the problem of ignorant and underpaid parents.” 


OUR DAILY MILK 


OMPARED with reports of present conditions FS 

Vienna, Prague, Bucharest or Constantinople, the aver- 

age street crowd in Baltimore, Washington and New 
Orleans looks pretty prosperous; witness the throngs of well 
dressed people that line the pavement at every parade. Ye 
appearances are deceptive. Americans, supposed by the rest 
of the world to have grown rich on war orders, cannot afford 
to supply their own children with the bare necessaries of life 
This, at least, is the only conclusion which it is possible te 
draw from recently ascertained facts, unless we accept the 
uncomplimentary alternative that Americans are selfish, care 
less and ignorant. ‘The federal Children’s Bureau has in 
recent months conducted investigations in the three cities 
mentioned to find out the extent to which milk is used ir 
families where there are small children. All these studies 
show that large numbers of children do not receive the quantity 
of milk necessary for their growth and health. In Baltimore 
it was found that 66 per cent of children under eight and not 
breastfed get no milk at all, in Washington 45 per cent and 
in New Orleans 70 per cent. In the last named city only one 
out of every twenty of the children between two and seven 
years old inquired about get as much as three cups of milk 
a day—the minimum (a pint and a half) which the bureau 
has found necessary for the maintenance of child health. More 
than a third of the infants under two not nursed by their 
mothers were without fresh milk. 

In many cases inquiry disclosed that the feeding of these 
young children was not only insufficient but positively in- 
jurious. ‘They were given tea and coffee.- Most of the parents 
of the children investigated—only a small proportion of the 
city’s child population in each case—were native whites. In 
these days of continuous health education, ignorance really 
cannot be pleaded by those who know the English language. 
In fact, in the Washington investigation only children were 
included whose mothers were visited by diet kitchen infant 
welfare nurses and officers of the Instructive Visiting Nurse 
Association. In New Orleans, the Child Welfare Associa- 
tion was working assiduously in the type of home studied, 
and in Baltimore the Department of Health, the Instructive 
Visiting Nurse Association and the Babies’ Milk Fund. On 
the other hand there is corroborative evidence that the people 
really do not care. Fifty-three per cent.of the total milk 
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chased in New Orleans is neither pasteurized nor inspected. 
1 Baltimore “the foreign-born mothers, although their in- 
ymes are slightly lower than the incomes of the native white 
ets, have more generally than any other group continued 
buy milk.” In Washington this underfeeding continues in 
of a public health regime which in many respects is a 
del to the whole country. 
Of course it will be said that the High price of milk is the 
se. “Ihe investigations of the Children’s Bureau, though 
indicate terrific price increases in recent years, lead to the 
ief that it is not, but that this condition probably existed 
ore the high prices came into effect. “ No matter what 
price of milk,”? says the bureau, “ it is still a cheap food, 
ecause it contains all the elements essential to growth ”—and 
‘ must not be imagined that observant mothers do not know 
. Ask the foreign mothers of Baltimore why nine out of 
very ten of them (as against two in three among the natives) 
uy fresh milk! In New Orleans, “ in spite of increasing milk 
tices, a tendency is shown to purchase milk of a better grade.” 
The average family consumption of canned milk in New 
Yrleans is nearly five times as large as that in Washington 
nd twice that in Baltimore. At that rate, surely, it should 
possible to buy more fresh milk—even at 16 cents a quart. 


‘ COMMISSIONER PERKINS 


“WN AHE appointment of Frances Perkins as a member of the 
ff} New York State Industrial Commission has been con- 
™ firmed by the Senate in spite of the opposition which 
he encountered, ostensibly on the ground that she was not 
n employer. The organized employers of the state insisted 
hat with two labor men and two lawyers on the commission 
he fifth member should be a representative of their interests. 
Triends of Miss Perkins, on the other hand, suggested that 
ae coolness to her appointment might be due to her 
musual fitness for the position. As a representative of 
he Consumers’ League, she has been through many legisla- 
ive campaigns at Albany, and has become thoroughly familiar 
vith the labor laws of the state and their administration. As 
ecretary of the Committee on Safety, organized after the 
Triangle Waist Company fire of 1911 to prevent the recur- 
ence of such a horror, she made a study of building construc- 
ion and fire prevention. As a result there are few laymen 
vith so complete an understanding of the relation of building 
onstruction to fire risk. She gave valuable assistance to the 
factory Investigating Commission which drafted a new set 
f laws not only for dealing with the fire risk, but for reorgan- 
zing the state Labor Department. Governor Smith’s per- 
istence in refusing to withdraw her name, in spite of Re- 
ublican opposition, resulted in a vote of 16 to 34 in her favor. 


. WAR RAVAGES IN INDIA 
Si S. P. SINHA, who has just been made a member of 


SS 


the British cabinet and is the first Hindu to enter the 
government, is very outspoken about present conditions 
n India. In a recent speech he is reported as having given a 
lark picture of the poverty prevalent in his native land. It 
vas true, he said, that jute mills in Bengal were making huge 
ofits, but the peasantry profited little by it if at all. The 
arge returns went to England—or rather to Scotland—cer- 
ainly not to the ryots who had to pay war prices for food, 
alt, cloth and other necessaries but did not receive corre- 
pondingly increased payments. Literally millions in India 
were on the border of starvation; half the population never 
iad a full meal in the day. In short, what India needed was 
\0t only a constitution but greater prosperity. 
_ At a meeting held in Bangalore in November, officials and 
yrivate citizens considered measures of meeting the food 
hortage in Mysore. Influenza and drought had aggravated 
e effect of the war on the cost of living, and the govern- 
was forced to bring the marketing of foodstuffs under 
direct control. Sir M. Visvesvaraya complained of the 
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general apathy when 90 per cent of the people were yet 
illiterate and 80 per cent still living in mud houses and 
thatched huts. 

The Bombay government, according to the Indian Social 
Reformer, has issued a proclamation referring to the large 
increase in the number of parentless children owing to the 
influenza epidemic. “It is reported that such cases are 
numerous in Poona, and that the missions and other charitable 
associations are unable to deal with them for lack of funds 
and proper staff to look after them: The only way in which 
the government can assist in such cases would be by estab- 
lishing at government expense créches in which the orphans 
can be looked after until they are reclaimed by their guardians 
or other relatives or handed over for care and maintenance 
to some orphanage or other similar institution.” One gets 
the impression that questions of cost figure more largely in 
the measures actually taken than enthusiasm for the saving 
of child lives. Lives, though not living, are cheap in India. 


CLAY CENTER 
Ca. CENTER, Kansas, has been surveying itself, un- 


der the direction of the Extension Center Association 

of the University of Kansas and, as a result, intends to 
become ‘‘ the best little city in Kansas.” It is the county seat 
of Clay county and has a population of about four thousand. 
In the way of assets, the survey has discovered a relatively 
homogeneous population of native Americans, a good natural 
environment, a large: proportion of homes owned free of 
mortgage, excellent schools and most of the churches growing 
in membership. On the other side of the account it appears 
that the population is growing only slowly, that there is “‘ too 
large a number” of contagious and communicable diseases, 
that less than half the houses are connected with the excellent 
sewer system, that the men’s quarters in the county jail are 
not what they ought to be and the men are confined in idle- 
ness. A full-time local health officer and a school nurse are 
urged, also concerted action with regard to community recrea- 
tion. The “ outstanding need ” is “ that the people should get 
together and act together,” laying aside “ petty differences, or 
this report ” to the end that they may realize the ambition ex- 
worse still, indifference,” and ‘‘ follow up the suggestions of 
pressed in the first sentence of this paragraph. 


TUBERCULOSIS IN FRANCE 


CG VERY case of pulmonary tuberculosis must be re- 
ported within one week of the establishment of the 
diagnosis.” So reads Article 1 of the law just put 

before the French Chamber of Deputies by M. Mourier, 
successor to Justin Godart as chief of the Service de Santé. 
France has cared for 55,000 tuberculous soldiers in the course 
ot the war, he says; and even without obligatory declaration 
of the disease, 500,000 cases of tuberculosis is his conservative 
reckoning of the consumptives in present-day France. That, 
in a country which had a stationary population of less than 
forty millions before the war and which has lost two million 
men at the front and more millions of babies not born, during 
the war, is a serious figure. 

Such declaration of the disease is of course only the neces- 
sary first step to a program of care and prophylaxis. Even 
before the war the Academy of Medicine had—in the face 
of considerable opposition by doctors preaching individual 
liberty—endorsed this preliminary principle. MM. Mourier’s 
law provides for dispensaries and hospital care where neces- 
sary, and for pensions to familes when the wage-earner is in 
a hospital. The estimated cost is an initial expenditure of 
84,000,000 francs and 100,000,000 francs more annually. 
Public opinion in France, which even before the war was 
stirred by the problem of depopulation, has been roused by 
the human losses of the war and by such campaigns as those 
of the American Red Cross and the Rockefeller Foundation. 


RECONSTRUCTION | 


Various Programs 


Wisconsin 


The Wiconsin legislature has adopted a 
report of a Joint Interim Committee on 
Reconstruction which embodies some de- 
cidedly progressive,” even startling items 
when one considers that this state has been 
in the hands of conservatives for so long. 

The agricultural section recommends that 
every effort be made to organize the pro- 
ducers of Wisconsin and to eliminate 
profiteering, hoarding and unfair practices. 
For this latter purpose a marketing com- 
mission is to be set up without delay and 
a marketing bill to be introduced to curb 
discrimination. Additional power to co- 
operative organizations also is recom- 
mended; likewise consumers’ cooperation. 

Cities are to be empowered to raise money 
by taxation or bond issue to provide suitable 
housing facilities, to develop garden suburbs 
and relieve congestion, to establish vacation 
camps for school children and other en- 
larged activities. To discourage a large 
labor turnover, the committee recommends 
a “dismissal wage,” enforceable by law. 
Labor is not only to be given full rights 
of combination but is to be represented on 
educational boards and on boards of di- 
rectors of industrial corporations. 

The compulsory school attendance for 
illiterate minors up to the age of 21 is to 
be more fully enforced, and more educa- 
tional facilities are to be provided for all 
working boys and girls. Scholarships also 
are suggested, and a number of other im- 
provements of the educational system. The 
program includes public health, political re- 
forms, land settlement and other provisions, 
all of which will be found in the Journal 
of the Senate for February 5. 


Progressive League 


George H. Shibley, director of the Re- 
search Institute of Washington, D. C., and 
acting national secretary of the Progressive 
League of America, has published for that 
body a program for “completion of transi- 
tion to the peoples’ rule ”—with special ref- 
erence to the state legislatures now in ses- 
sion and to the presidential contest in 1920. 
He starts out with two proposed bills, one 
for presidential primaries (on the prefer- 
ential system), the other to provide for gov- 
ernment publicity pamphlets in the nominat- 
ing election campaign. 

This is followed by an extensive and very 
detailed program of provisions for making 
world liberation and international control a 
reality in the economic field. ‘The Pro- 
gressive League is to accomplish for America 
what, the author contends, other peoples al- 
ready are doing for themselves: develop the 
mechanism of popular government by such 
well-known devices as proportional repre- 
sentation, cooperative publicity and abolition 
of remaining restraints upon free expression 
of the popular desires. 

In the field of industry, a fuller use of 
the federal reserve system for stabilization 
of prices is demanded, also termination of 
private ownership. of sources of raw prod- 
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ucts, simplified public acquisition of land. 
The program of the league, insofar as one 
can fathom it from this pamphlet, is opposed 
to both single tax and socialism. 


New York City Club 


The New York City Club isnot usually 
looked- upon as an organization of ex- 
tremists in public policy. It is all the more 
significant that its reconstruction program, 
just issued and submitted to the governor, 
urges the need for more democratic shop 
management in industry, minimum wage 
legislation for women and child-workers in 
low paid trades, unemployment insurance, 
old age retirement provision for employes 
in private industry as well as in public em- 
ployment. 

Passage of the health insurance bill, be- 
fore the legislature, more liberal provision 
of compensation for industrial accidents, the 
permanent relation of public work to the 
state of the employment market, ample ap- 
propriations for the public employment 
service and the development of institutions 
for the rehabilitation and vocational re- 
education not only of war cripples but also 
of industrial cripples also are recommended. 

For further revenue, the club asks its 
governor to look to outdoor advertising and 
to residence in New York city for part of 
the year of non-residents who are not en- 
gaged in business in the city. The ques- 
tions of land colonization and of housing 
are recommended for further inquiry by the 
state Reconstruction Commission. (For Re- 
construction Program, 1919, write to the 
secretary of the City Club, 55 West 44 street, 
New York.) 


Two Views on Industry 


Secretary of Commerce Redfield delivered 
an address before the National Retail Dry 


Goods Association on February 12 [see 
Commerce Reports for February 13] in 
which he laid stress upon the peculiar 


obligations devolving upon the United States 
as the greatest creditor nation in the world, 
more particularly in regard to studying the 
prosperity and welfare of her debtors. Con- 
cerning conditions in this country, he ad- 
vocated voluntary price reductions by 
American manufacturers of products for 
home consumption—after consultation with 
labor and with the government—so as to 
stimulate demand and prevent unemploy- 
ment. 

He thought the present unemployment 
was largely due to the fact that business 
was waiting for prices to drop. The gen- 
eral situation, in spite of many difficulties 
of readjustment, seemed to him reassuring; 
the number of failures has remained small, 
bank resources are large and liquid; a 
great, latent business demand on industry 
is ready and waiting. 

* * 

The National Industrial Conference 
Board (Boston, Mass.), in a report on Prob- 
lems of Industrial Readjustment in the 
United States, issued about the same date, 
urges the need for speedy determination of 
the government policy with regard to the 
railroads, the telephone, the telegraph and 


the merchant marine and for the adopti 
of a new policy of management on the pz 
of private industry. Between the Scylla 
lowering wages, a measure which labj 
would be sure to resent, and the Charybé 
of an. excessively high cost of producti 
the only safe channel, says the report, 
an increase in productivity and efficien 
which will warrant a permanent, greatly ij 
creased wages bill. 

This report, also, is optimistic as regar 
employment, though necessarily the d 
mobilization of the army and of war i 
dustries must cause temporary unemplo} 
ment. In fact, it records the prospect of | 
shortage of labor owing to increased activi: 
in industries stimulated by the war whi¢ 
will find a permanent market overseas 2 
at home—shipbuilding, chemicals and d 
stuffs manufacture, etc. Rural labor, — 
predicts, will be harder to get than eve 
since so many returning soldiers former! 
engaged in agriculture will seek work 
the cities. 
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A Women’s Program 


The Women’s Committee of the Stai 
Council of Defense of California (719 Sout 
Hill street, Los Angeles) has issued a Re 
construction Program which may be recom 
mended to women’s organizations as a basi 
for discussion. It deals in the very briefes 
form with women in industry, child wel 
fare, public health, education, Americaniza 
tion, social agencies and economic problem: 

Two main conclusions are brought out 
No extensive and expensive new machiner 
is needed to carry out an effective socia 
reconstruction program; no progress is pos 
sible without strong popular support. Thi 
suggests activity along two main lines 
study of the functions and potentialities o 
existing state, city and voluntary organiza 
tions for social betterment, and a vigorou 
campaign for education of the public, firs 
as to the need for social, industrial an 
economic changes, and, second, as to th 
part all citizens can and should take i 
bringing about these changes. 

As a first step in securing the fruitfi 
cooperation of women in the social activitie 
of the state, the committee demands tha 
they be placed upon the various commission 
and state agencies in sufficient numbers t 
make effective contributions. 


An Educator 


In the Hibbert Journal for January 
Charles F. Thwing, president of Wester 
Reserve University, discusses American Se 
ciety After the War and utters man 
prophecies, being most definite, as scholai 
are apt to be, on the subjects he knows lea: 
intimately and hesitating on the subje 
upon which he is a great authority—that ¢ 
education. 

Labor relationships, will continue to im 
prove, since capital has become more sym 
pathetic with the hardships of labor an 
labor has become more intelligent and dit 
criminating regarding the conditions “ whic 
attend capital.” In government, the judiciz 


‘ body will continue to retain its high plac 


in the respect of the people; but the ir 


e of the legislative body will wane 
use of the decreasing intellectual power 
the typical legislator. 
in religion, the community will “ employ 
elective system in its theological 
ions” and become more and more 
rant—even of individualism in the ob- 
ance or lack of observance of the Sab- 
In family life, there will be a grad- 
I turnover of sovereignty from the male 
‘the female dynasty—caused by the in- 
eased participation of the wife in the pro- 
}iction of income—but the plan of the 
mmogamous family will remain, being 
aly fixed in the history of civilization 
in the heart of man. A reference to 
| Teutonic polygamous state-marriage ” 
| somewhat cryptic but gives the impres- 
yn that Chancellor Ebert is about to sur- 
e the world by marrying the former im- 
ial ballet corps. 
education, at about the age of thirteen 
must aim at differentiation “in terms 
|the probable future of American youths ” ; 
Jit on the other hand, “in such early de- 
fmination of career lies a peril.” Occupa- 
bnal education “will have an enlarging 
ace. Yet be it emphasized that this place 
ey become too large.” So there you 
fe—an educational reconstruction program! 


A Catholic Program 


progressive spirit emanates from the 
atholic movement for civic centers, de- 
tibed by Father Edward F. Garesché in 
fe Queen’s Work for March. Taking 
Beage from the popular support given to 
é@ war work of the Knights of Columbus, 
e leaders in this movement believe that 
le public will support a campaign for the 
\tablishment in every large city of a digni- 
1 center where Catholic young people, 
Soung men in particular, will find a home 
way from home, recreation, stimuli to self- 
sos moral support, inspiration. ‘The 
ail 


‘uthor would prefer to go slowly and have 
dings erected commensurate with the 
rather than hastily constructed and 
idequate buildings. 

‘The sphere of activity in these centers is 
atly defined: “Most of the religious and 
ial needs of our Catholic people can be 
et only in the parish. Nothing here to be 
must therefore be taken as disparaging 
disregarding the activities of the parish 
, the Catholic neighborhood house or 
social settlement. . . . We must em- 
size, though, that in the present strange 
of society the parish alone cannot meet 
| the needs of our people.” 

In short, what is needed, he contends, is 
atholic young men’s and young women’s 
ciation, with dormitories and all neces- 
y equipment, also headquarters for Cath- 
organizations and a center for Catholic 
eiability and education. 


| Chutch “ Cooperation ” 


i autious cooperation would seem an apt 
Neseription of the Interchurch Emergency 
Yampaign (289 Fourth avenue, New York) 
ow carried on throughout the United States 
0 collect ten million dollars for after-war 
xpenditures by fourteen churches. For the 
mt campaign is not for a joint fund; it 
s merely for the purpose of aiding the 
rate campaigns of these denominations 
‘by helping to point out community of in- 
rests and to create an atmosphere of con- 
ence and fellowship, and, by assembling 
ind coordinating common material, to pro- 
te friendly cooperation as far as may be 
ible.” 

The money is needed to maintain addi- 
onal pastors and to assist the regular 
haplains in ministering to the soldiers and 
ailors, especially the sick and those re- 
ing from wounds, to do additional work 
ports of debarkation, in camps and in 
ndustrial centers, to supply books and 
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equipment for emergency work during the 
period of demobilization, and to assist in 
the restoration and extension of churches in 
Europe, especially in the war zone. 

The publicity of the Interchurch Cam- 
paign, in spite of this insistence on the 
separateness of the appeals for funds, speaks 
of the “Christian Church of America” and 
uses the word church in the singular 
throughout. Altogether, the most appealing 
and probably most needed of the stated 
“tasks of church cooperation” is the last 
named: “to study the effects of the war on 
religious life and thought! ” 


City Life 
La Cité de Demain 


Paul Otlet, whose article in the SuRvEY 
for February 1 will be remembered, is, 
among other things, also chairman of the 
Netherland-Belgic Committee of Civic Art. 
This committee is really a city-planning or- 
ganization and in touch, more especially, 
with the International Garden Cities Asso- 
ciation and other groups of landscape archi- 
tects. It has started the production of an 
encyclopedia of civic art and worked out, 
during the war, a program of rebuilding for 
Belgian towns and villages. This work is 
based largely on the idea of regional sur- 
veys, social as well as topographical. 

There is to be a Brussels Exhibition of 
Reconstruction, largely organized by this 
committee, to be followed by an interna- 
tional exhibition of plans and methods for 
dealing with devastated cities and districts 
and future development. Particulars can be 
obtained from the Union des Villes et Com- 
munes Belges, Rue de la Régence, Brussels. 

* * % 

In France also there has been much 
thought on similar lines. Since the armistice 
was signed, two books—How to Recon- 
struct our Destroyed Cities, by the archi- 
tects Agache, Auburtin and Redont, and the 
City of Tomorrow in the Devastated Re- 
gions, by the architects Auburtin and 
Blanchard (both published, in French of 
course, by Armand Colin, Paris)—have had 
large sales. The latter volume discusses 
the necessary legislation preliminary to re- 
building as well as questions of actual con- 
struction and planning. On each subject, 
as for instance choice of materials, training 
of labor, interior decoration and furnishing, 
future control and administration, it goes 
into considerable detail. 

Many French cities outside the war area 
also require replanning to make room for 
the new and more efficiently conducted in- 
dustrial life the country is hoping for. Even 
during the war some of them have started 
on large improvements. Limoges, for in- 
stance, seems to have prepared the way for 
a modern civic center by demolishing old 
buildings, most of them four and five stories 
high, on some six acres of ground in the 
center of the city. Several broad avenues 
and squares with lots of proper size for 
modern buildings will take the place of the 
former congestion as soon as building opera- 
tions can be speeded up. 


War Monuments 


Here in America, though we have had 
no city devastation through war, we are 
threatened with wholesale uglification and 
encumberment by useless war monuments. 
The commercial sculpture interests already 
have registered their protest against the as- 
sumption that the universal sense of honor 
for this country’s fallen soldiers could find 
dignified expression in any form other than 
that of an obelisk—size according to means. 
As for liberty community buildings or other 
practical evidence of love of country as a 
memorial to this great time—that is all 
moonshine. 
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Fortunately, there are such organizations 
as the American Society of Landscape Archi- 
tects (527 Fifth avenue, New York) and 
the American Federation of Arts (1741 New 
York avenue, Washington, D. C.), both in- 
fluential with legislators, to hold back the 
torrent of masonry wished upon the Ameri- 
can people. The latter has issued a circular 
on war memorials which contains sugges- 
tions for their treatment, assuming they are 
to be works of art pure and simple. This 
gives such admirable advice as this: “In 
all memorials simplicity, scale and propor- 
tion should be aimed at rather than profu- 
sion of detail or excessive costliness of ma- 
terial. It is the artistic, imaginative and 
intellectual quality of the work that gives 
it its final value.” 

The landscape architects point to the tem- 
porary arch in course of erection in New 
York as a splendid example of what to avoid: 
it is “inappropriate to its purpose, hastily 
designed, and badly placed. France, with 
its great load of reconstruction work, has 
forbidden the erection of any memorial for 
ten years.” 


City Planning 

Other American cities are taking this op- 
portunity to make public opinion for their 
more ambitious city planning and “civic 
center” projects. Chicago, as has already 
been pointed out in the Survey, takes the 
lead in this movement. Cleveland comes 
a close second. St. Louis has created a 
municipal reconstruction commission, Mayor 
Hanson, who has received so much publicity 
in connection with his recent warfare on 
Seattle ‘“bolshevism,” is much more entitled 
to public interest because of a large recon- 
struction commission which he has appointed 
to’ cooperate with similar commissions 
throughout the state in a number of under- 
takings, additional to the city’s own recon- 
struction program involving nearly $13,000,- 
000 of public work. Over thirty cities are 
planning liberty buildings as war memorials. 

*« * %& 


The American City for February gives 
a list of cities which either have taken in 
hand or are planning public works for the 
purpose of relieving unemployment. In 
practically all cases this is no more than 
the release of jprojects held back by the 
war for two years or more. As John Nolen, 
landscape architect, points out in a letter to 
the War Labor Policies Board, the improve- 
ments in most cases do “not only furnish 
work during a critical transition period but 
when finished will render all forms of in- 
dustry more efficient and wage-earners more 
contented.” A large number of them, if 
the instances reported by the American City 
are typical, are directly contributory to the 
social welfare, including as they do parks 
and playgrounds, markets, swimming pools, 
hospitals, community halls, schools and 
transit extensions. 


Rural Life 


Land and Labor 


The Farmers’ Open Forum for January 
contains the most authoritative reconstruc- 
tion program of American farmers. ‘This ex- 
tends not only to rural questions but to 
economic organization in general and even 
to international questions. A resolution on 
the league of nations was sent to President 
Wilson who acknowledged it very cordially. 

* * * 


In an address before the state commis- 
sioners of agriculture in Baltimore, Charles 
J. Brand, chief of the Bureau of Markets 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, outlined a program for state de- 
partments in the reconstruction period when 
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the federal department must, of necessity, 
retract from many of the emergency activi- 
ties carried on during the war. He laid 
emphasis on educational rather than regu- 
latory work and recommended that every 
encouragement be given to the organization 
of groups of producers. 
pe aes oe) 


A Reconstruction Program for Country 
Churches has been issued by the Joint Com- 
mittee on War Production Communities of 
the Home Missions Councils and the Gen- 
eral War-Time Commission of the Churches 
(105 East 22 street, New York). It seeks to 
promote, more especially, activities that will 
give scope to the social and patriotic senti- 
ments created during the war. In this sense, 
it discusses the continuation of war-time 
committees, the form which memorials for 
soldiers might take, the responsibility of the 
churches for returned soldiers and, more 
important, the revision of their relationship 
to the farming population in general. There 
is much emphasis on the need for continually 
increasing food supplies and cooperation 
with the county agent in efforts to improve 
the efficiency of local farming, cooperation 
also with the different departments of gov- 
ernment in the matter of labor supply and 
cooperative enterprise. 

Pastors are encouraged to bring in out- 
siders to discuss such matters as the relation 
of capital and labor. “There may be a 
swing toward conservatism such as often 
follows war, ‘with the temptation to appeal 
to force. Sectional and class interests may 
clash, and the morale of individuals and 
communities be weakened by just that much. 
The church must insist as never before on 
its social program, and that social program 
must be stated in terms that are rural and 
agricultural as well as those which are 
urban and industrial.” There is’ a good 
deal of excellent advice in the sixteen small 
pages of this pamphlet. 

x oe # 


The National War Garden Commission 
is not going to let the armistice interfere 
with further extension of its magnificent ef- 
fort of last year. It has brought out “ vic- 
tory editions” of its war gardening and 
home canning pamphlets and is looking 
forward to an even greater acreage of 
“victory” gardens than was planted last 
year. These booklets, by the way, contain 
the most reliable practical advice to be had 
and can be secured on application to the 
commission in Washington, D. C. 


Land Settlement 


Seven states, Utah, California, Colorado, 
Wyoming, Nevada, Arizona and New 
Mexico, at a recent conference in Salt Lake 
City, called by Simon Bamberger, governor 
of Utah, formed a permanent organization 
for the promotion of land settlement by re- 
turning soldiers and sailors. One of the 
immediate practical projects is the reclama- 
tion of some four million acres in the Colo- 
rado River basin; another, needed even more 
urgently, is joint action in the suppression 
of spurious land development _ societies. 
Under the cloak of patriotic endeavor to help 
discharged soldiers, there have sprung up 
professional land locating societies which are 
endeavoring by all sorts of tricks to palm off 
worthless land on unsuspecting men. 

The conference agreed that it was desir- 
able to pass legislation in the different states 
without delay to start necessary reclamation 
work on public lands at once and to put land 
offered to returning soldiers into such good 
shape that crops can be raised the first season 
after occupation by the purchaser. In some 
cases this involves considerable irrigation 
works. Farm equipment of implements, 
machinery, buildings and live stock are to be 
included in the purchase price for the land 
and paid off with it in small instalments at 
low rates of interest. It is expected that six 


more states, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, 
North Dakota, South Dakota and Nebraska, 
will come into the organization. 

x oe ® 


Most of the larger American raiiroad sys- 
tems have in recent years created land settle- 
ment bureaus which were more than mere 
boosting establishments and which tried, for 
the benefit of their companies of course, to 
establish settlers where they would really 
prosper and add to the trafic. The United 
States Railroad Administration has combined 
these activities in a Homeseekers’ Bureau 
which, through its agricultural section, is ad- 
vising returning soldiers and war workers 
where land can be obtained for various farm- 
ing purposes, such as general farming, stock 
raising, dairying, and the like., The state 
governments are cooperating in the prepara- 
tion and distribution of a folder giving all 
details a homeseeker should know before buy- 
ing land, including not only matters affecting 
production and markets but also the presence 
of schools, churches ‘and other social features. 

This information is being distributed at 
ticket offices in the demobilization camps, at 


‘the booths of the War Camp Community 


Service and through the Y. M. C. A. The 
railroad agricultural agents of whom there 
were a great many before the roads were 
taken over and some of whom have rendered 
pioneer services, as members of the Home- 
seekers’ Bureau, have been organized into 
state groups and are engaged in making sur- 
veys for the special purpose of securing data 
that will be of value to homeseeking soldiers. 
In this work they are aided by the state 
boards of agriculture and by the agricultural 
colleges. Large numbers of letters from men 
in the service inquiring for detailed infor- 
mation on such matters as climate, size of 
available farms, transportation facilities, soil 
properties, etc., have aleeaay been answered. 
# # 


In Canada, where thought has been given 
to land. settlement of soldiers for a longer 
period, plans were more advanced when the 
armistice was signed and troops began to 
arrive back from Europe. There has, how- 
ever, been much. dissatisfaction with the 
lands actually selected for colonization. 

Among the more detailed plans which are 
gradually ripening into realization is one for 
a colony of small holdings under special care 
and supervision for men disabled in the war 
who can only gradually return to a full and 
normal working career. Such a colony would 
have to provide for both institutions and indi- 
vidual homes in close proximity; and it has 
been suggested that the buildings, if well 
planned on modern lines and substantially 
constructed, would constitute fitting war 
memorials. 

The federal and provincial land and hous- 
ing schemes are fully discussed in Conserva- 
tion of Life, the magazine published by 
the Canadian Commission of Conservation 
(Ottawa). This magazine also reviews the 
rather remarkable revival of civic progress- 
ivism which is manifesting itself in the work 
of chambers of commerce, especially in the 


west. 
* * 


The large plans for land colonization and 
rural betterment in the English reconstruc- 
tion program have revived interest in many 
aspects of country life which have been sadly 
neglected. The Vineyard, organ of the Peas- 
ant. Arts, Guild (17 Duke Street, London, 
W.) has been resuscitated to encourage vil- 
lage crafts and home-made literature and 
drama. To judge from that publication, this 
is rather a high-brow movement, unwilling 
to make any compromises with the condi- 
tions and necessities of modern life. 

Among allied organizations, pursuing simi- 
lar ends—though apparently on more prac- 
tical lines—are the Folk Dance Society (73 
Avenue Chambers, London, W. C. 1), whose 
director, Cecil J. Sharp, was recently in this 
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country; the Commons and Footpaths Pr 
vation Society (25, Victoria Street, Lo 
S. W. 1) which, beyond the immediate 
pose implied in the name has done a 
deal to popularize rural recreation ar 
protect-humble folk from further privat 
closures of ancient land privileges; the 
tional Land and Home League (i 
Anne’s. Chambers, Tuthill Street, Lo 
S. W. 1), of which Lord Henry Ben 
M. P., is chairman. This organizatior 
been most active in the rural housing r 
ment and is now one of the most impée 
propaganda bodies to carry through P,; 
ment a liberal program of provisions 
cottage gardens (allotments), village 
munity houses, better schools and | 
homes. 


The Village Clubs Association (12, | 
George Street, London, S. W. 1) aims m 
at_the promotion of community recre 
free-from the element of patronage. | 
in the public eye, in recent months, 
been the Women’s Institutes, now natio 
organized (72, Victoria Street, Lo 
S. W. 1), which owing to various war 
vities have enormously extended their 
ber and activities during the war. The 
developing cooperative enterprise, loca 
dustries, improvements in’ home econ 
and exert, where they flourish, a strong r 
stimulus on the rural communities in get 

In an article on Rural Landlordism 
the Reconstruction of Village Life, the . 
naeum draws attention to the absurdi 
the view widely taken by those unfar 
with actual conditions, that the average 
lish country squire is hard and oppre: 


-All the damage to the social fabric, o} 


contrary, is done by the kindly and 
meaning landlords who, however, thems 
often inefficient and without a business 1 
point, have prevented the growth of a « 
able progressive spirit among their ten: 

None of the movements for rural b 
ment will succeed until intelligent far 
respect for science and absolute self-rel 
take the place of slackness with a vie 
help from the “big house” when time 
hard. The article warns against any 
ciency ” measures which would simply 
the punishment of one class for the b 
of the community. Any sacrifices whic 
landlords may be called upon to fac 
sale of their country houses or transf 
the management of their estates to joint: 
companies or to a government departm 
will constitute, not a fine for past wi 
ness, but a call to honorable, patriotic se 
It remains to be seen whether the nece 
great changes in English country life 
be so regarded on both sides. 


* & 


The first step towards reform is, of r 
sity, the acquisition of much land fo 
settlement of soldiers and for various fF 
purposes, including the encouragemer 
small farming by the state and the ce 
councils. In the past such acquisition 
usually been at excessive prices, and 
public authorities have had no chance 
securing a fair valuation for compu 
purchases. The Ministry of Reconstru 
therefore, annointed a committee on this 
ject, with Leslie Scott, M.P., a pi 
nent legal authority, as chairman. 

This committee has just issued its s¢ 
report. It recommends that the custo 
additional compensation of about 10 per 
on the valuation for compulsory purcha: 
done away with and that “market vz 
shall be held to be the value of land, as 
ing there were no public authority ir 
market for it. Other recommendations 
with the constitution of the assessment 
bunals—which of course is vital to a 
deal—and such details as compensatior 
improvements, such as insanitary hou 
which are actually contrary to law. 


r:; THE 


ith regard to the training of soldiers in 
ulture, the Board of Agriculture has 
a plan under which an allowance of 
rt annum may be granted to a number 
ts who may wish to farm on comple- 
training; this is in the nature of a 
irship intended to provide them with 
ctical experience before they start out on 
jr own accord. In the same way, scholar- 
9s of varying values up to a maximum of 
5 per annum for three years are offered 
bther officers who have had previous ex- 
ience in farming or a scientific education 
| wish to attend an agricultural college. 
laddition there will be small grants for 
lendents in the case of married officers. 
e selection of candidates will be in the 
ids of local committees. Arrangements 
the rank and file of the army have not 
been completed. 


In Great Britain 


Ministry of Health 

[he king, in his speech at the opening of 
rliament, and members of the government 
ye promised the speedy introduction of a 
|| to create a ministry of health. Dr. 
dison, who first entered the cabinet as 
hister of munitions and later became min- 
x of reconstruction, has, in the recon- 
nected government, taken the secretaryship 
the Local Government Board as a stepping 
ne towards the new ministry to which he 
eotally expected to be appointed. 

The agitation for a ministry of health in 
gland, previously noted in the Survey, 
stallized in the last House of Commons 
a bill introduced by Dr. Addison; but 
Te was not time to pass it. It has received 
y impetus from the entry of women in 
jitics who maintain that the chief burden 
ill health falls upon women and some 
ee have gone so far as to demand that 
‘woman be appointed to this cabinet 

on. 

There are at present in Great Britain 
hteen government departments and some 
00 local bodies engaged in the improve- 

t of the public health; the main purpose 

e bill is to coordinate all these activities 

r one head. The scope of the new de- 

ent includes all measures for the pre- 
ion and cure of disease, the treatment 
hysical and mental defects, the collection 
preparation of information and statistics, 
training of persons engaged in health 

ices. 

o this ministry are to be transferred the 
lies and powers of the English and Scot- 

local government boards relating to 
alth matters, the powers and duties of the 

ance commissioners and those of the 
ard of Education regarding the health of 
ectant and nursing mothers, children 
er five years of age, and all powers of 
bervising the administration of the Chil- 
en’s Charter and the health acts relating 
school children. 

other words, its responsibilities will 
ige from administration of health insur- 

to medical inspection of schools, clin- 
treatment of children and young persons, 
io the care of the health of disabled 
diers after they have left the service and 
ministration of the lunacy and mental de- 

cy acts. 

represents a great forward step in func- 
alizing the social services of the state; 

s the almost unanimous support of the 
tdical profession and is looked upon by 
al workers as a further means of empty- 
the mixed general workhouse and treat- 

social ills at their source. 

; 2 8 * 

James Barr, lately lieutenant-colonel 
director of the first western general 
ital of the British army, is one of the 
known English physicians. In an 
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THE RUSSIAN IDEA OF RECON- 
STRUCTION 


Once more to see the neg- 
lected fields plowed and 
smoke arising from the fac- 
tory chimneys ts the Russian 
peasant’s notion of a desir- 
able peace. 


From the cover of a Rus- 
sian revolutionary song book 
widely sold in the United 
States. 


article in the English World’s Work for 
February he discusses the extent to which the 
war has undermined the health and virility 
of the British people and suggests means of 
improving the physical conditions of the 
nation. 

His conclusion is worth noting: “I may 
now tell Mr. Lloyd George that if he wants 
an Al race for the empire, he must breed 
them; there is no other way of doing it. 
A good environment is necessary for the 
development of a healthy intellectual being, 
but it can never create a genius, or even an 
Al man. Clever parents may not always 
produce clever children, but feebleminded 
parents never will. There always have been, 
and it is to be hoped there always will be, 
men and women who tower intellectually 
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above their fellows. We want to raise as 
many of these intellectual giants as possible, 
and this can only be done by proper mating; 
the environment may improve the individual, 
but it cannot improve the race. I admire the 
man who can make his own environment... . 

“Our appalling physical decadence, which 
Mr. Lloyd George rightly deplores, is due 
to our benevolent sentimentality which pro- 
vides for the preservation of the unfit at the 
expense of the fit.” 

He goes on to attack most of the health 
measures taken by this and the previous 
British government and to spread derision 
over the projected ministry of health which, 
he says, will really be a ministry of disease 
“from which the only ones to derive any 
benefit will be a lot of lazy, unproductive 
government officials.’ The anti-venereal 
campaign, and practically the whole public 
health program come in for similar denunci- 
ation. One is glad to know that Sir James 
is speaking for himself and for a generation 
that is dead. 


The Great Bargain 

In the Herald for February 1, Sir Leo 
Chiozza Money, the well-known economist, 
is carrying on a vigorous campaign against 
the idea of “restitution” of properties taken 
over during the war by the government. 
The properties in most cases had been ac- 
quired at far more than the actual value for 
urgent national needs, and to offer them now 
in public auction to the highest bidder would, 
he considers, be most unwise. 

“Hundreds of millions of pounds’ worth 
of splendid national property acquired in the 
stress of the war for national purposes is 
being incontinently handed over to capitalist 
employers to get a better grip upon the na- 
tion and the workers thereof. There never 
were such pickings before in all the history 
of the follies and crimes of mankind. After 
the greatest war of all history, the greatest 
bargain sales.” 

The Daily Mail, which of course approves 
of the most rapid possible return to indi- 
vidualism in industry, says: “ What are prob- 
ably the biggest auction sales on record are 
now being announced all over the country. 
Shell factories, munition shops and Admir- 
alty stores are coming under the hammer, 
and immense plants of most up-to-date ma- 
chinery, from electric cranes to delicate .drill- 
ing machines, are available for engineers, 


motorcar and aero engine makers, cycle 
manufacturers, machine-tool merchants—in- 
deed, all who utilize machinery in their 
business.” 


At Knowsley Park, the Earl of Derby’s 
seat, used during the war as a military 
camp, a complete portable moving picture 
house and theater came under the hammer 
as the troops quartered there were disbanded. 
The Ministry of Shipping has announced a 
sale of all the new government shipyards 
along the west coast with their equipment, 
confessing that they would have to be sold 
at far less than their real value—and this 
in spite of the fact that they represent an 
investment which will be fully productive as 
soon as the present industrial confusion has 
subsided. 

In view of all of which Sir Leo points to 
the probability of a labor government in the 
not too distant future, when the word “ resti- 
tution” will assume a new meaning for 
those “ who, seeing that the ministry of muni- 
tions offers a national factory for sale, think 
blithely to make £50,000 a year out of it.” 


Housing 


The housing situation in England, in spite 
of the long years of preparation, is still 
very unsatisfactory, and so far there is little 
building. Both Mr. Lloyd George and Dr. 
Addison, the two members of the cabinet 
immediately responsible, had fortunately 
studied this matter for several years im- 
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mediately before the war, and many items 
of the program then framed for the im- 
provement of urban housing have been taken 
over into the official government program 
without further inquiry. (See the Urban Re- 
port of the Land Enquiry Committee, Hod- 
der & Stoughton, 1913.) 

For instance, there have already been ap- 
pointed eight housing commissioners, resi- 
dent in different parts of the country, to act 
as links between the government and the 
local authorities and help the latter in the 
preparation of their housing schemes—some- 
times involving very complicated transac- 
tions. Also, in order to further slum clear- 
ances, the government is permitting re- 
housing schemes to be financed with govern- 
ment credit under the provisions originally 
meant only for the construction of additional 
houses. 

To expedite matters, the city and county 
authorities have been told that they can get 
these credits only if their schemes are handed 
in for the government’s consent within a 
year and are carried out within two years. 
Also, acting upon the recommendations of 
one of its reconstruction committees, the 
government has taken in hand the manufac- 
ture of standardized fittings, which will be 
retailed to the local authorities at a much 
lower price than they could purchase them 
for in the small quantities which they re- 
quire. 

In many cases, progress has been retarded 
by the endeavor of municipalities and county 
councils to form public utility housing so- 
cieties to take in hand building projects 
rather than carry these out under their own 
regime. Such societies, if approved and 
willing to restrict their profits, can secure 
government funds at the same rates as the 
cities and counties themselves. 


Government 


In July, 1917, the British minister of re- 
construction appointed a committee on the 
machinery of government “to inquire into 
the responsibilities of the various depart- 
ments of the central executive government 
and to advise in what manner the exercise 
and distribution of its functions should be 
improved.” ‘This committee, of which Lord 
Haldane is chairman, consists further of 
E. S. Montagu, Sir Robert Morant, Sir 
George Murray, Sir Alan Sykes, J. H. 
Thomas and Mrs. Sidney Webb, and thus 
is very representative of English public life. 
This fact will give weight to its recom- 
mendations, which are not strikingly original 
or revolutionary anyhow. 

The first demand of the committee is that 
departments of government shall have more 
continuous and closer contact with advances 
in knowledge, insofar as these affect their 
activities, or should affect them, by the es- 
tablishment of scientific research departments. 
Social medicine is singled out as a field 
where ampler means of research on behalf 
of the government is urgently needed. 

The distribution of functions between dif- 
ferent government departments is one of the 
most important factors in efhciency. Some- 
times it is according to the persons of classes 
to be dealt with (as, for instance in our own 
Children’s Bureau), sometimes according to 
the qualifications of existing personnel (as in 
our Americanization work by the Bureau of 
Education in the Department of the Interior) ; 
but the committee recommends that, wher- 
ever possible, it should be according to the 
particular services rendered. The Ministry 
of Education should have charge of all 
educational activities of the state, the Min- 
istry of Health (about to be established) of 
all health activities, including those in 
schools. Even so, they contend there must 
of necessity remain a certain amount of 
overlapping of the various functions which 
can be made harmless by cooperation among 
the departments. 
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That national responsibility and control 
over appointments in a given department 
should be vested in the same national officer 
would seem obvious 5 but this rule also has 
to be recommended since it does not always 
obtain in England at present any more than 
here. Extension of the budgetary system, 
more frequent appointment of outside ad- 
visory bodies to keep the departments in 
touch with public opinion, and extended 
employment of qualified women are among 
the other recommendations. The employment 
of women in government service is also 
under investigation by other official organ- 
izations and constitutes a question in which, 
since the enfranchisement of women, public 
interest is very lively. . 


Cooperation 


Issue of development bonds to the extent 
of $12,500,000 by the English Cooperative 
Wholesale Society has been granted by the 
treasury. This is by far the largest capital 
issue for a cooperative venture ever made and 
has been enabled mainly by an undertaking 
that the greater part of it will be invested 
in real estate needed to carry out the ex- 
tension program of the society for the recon- 
struction period. This program involves, 
on the one hand, development of agricultural 
land in the British Isles and, on the other, 
the purchase’ of further colonial land for 
plantation purposes, mainly in Ceylon and in 
Accra, West Africa. 


In France 


Hygiene 

The French National Committee of Physi- 
cal Education and of Social Hygiene, under 
the patronage and with the help of the 
French government, is organizing an Inter- 
allied congress on social hygiene, in the 
widest meaning of that term, in the recon- 
struction of the districts devastated by the 
war, to be held in Paris, April 22 to 27. 
There are to be sections on soil and water, 
dwellings, rural hygiene, urban hygiene, 
mother and child, school hygiene, physical 
education, sanitary prophylaxis, relief insti- 
tutions, industrial hygiene, post-school hy- 
giene and moral prophylaxis, hygiene of 
travel, economic questions—all in relation to 
the devastatéd areas. (Write Comité Na- 
tional de Jl’Education Physique et de 
VHygiené Sociale, 1, Rue Taitbout, Paris.) 

ee % 

Jean. Longuet, the Socialist leader, in an 
article in Le Populaire, the Paris daily, 
draws attention to the article by Paul West 
in the Survey for November 30 (The House 
in the Rue St. Antoine) and asks what his 
fellow-countrymen propose to do to carry on 
the work commenced by the American Red 
Cross to save child lives in France. Other 
French Socialists had, it appears, been speak- 
ing and writing about the Red Cross, espe- 
cially its child welfare exhibit, moving pic- 
tures and lectures. The description given in 
the SuRveEY of a street in Marseilles, he says, 
may well apply also to many streets in 
Paris—what is needed is a large scale hous- 
ing program for the working classes. He 
doubts, as:might be expected, both the abil- 
ity and the willingness of the “ middle-class 
masters” to undertake such a “crusade on 
behalf of life after their terrible adventure 
in war and death.” 

* * * 

The New York Evening Post the other 
day published the most recent French statis- 
tics of births and deaths for the non-invaded 
departments. In 1914 the deaths out-num- 
bered the births by more than 50,000; but 
in each of the three succeeding years by not 
far from 300,000. The death-roll of French- 
men on the field is about 1,400,000—“a 
terrible figure for. a nation of less than 
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40,000,000”; but the civil death-list i is nd 
as great. "Making allowance for the. 


greater death-rate in the invaded regi 
and for the influenza epidemic in 1918 ¢ 
partly included in these figures, the | 
loss to France in the four and a half yi 
of war is tremendous. | 
Women’s Work ; 
The question of women’s work, owing 
the imperative need for an increase of po 
lation, is more seriously debated in Fra 
than anywhere else in the western woj 
Henriette Viollet, in L’Assistance Educ 
for January, very earnestly contends that’ 
normal and proper industrial emplo: 
for women is home industry. (In fact, © 
Fédération d’Organismes de Travail sta 
in 1916 a commission to study this quest! 
more especially from the point of view! 
power ‘distribution in workmen’s homes | 
an item in the national reconstruct! 
program.) * 
For those who through work in a m 
tions factory have lost the “feel” for fi 
handwork—such as is demanded by pra¢ 
cally all home industries for women—j 
author suggests a three months’ compen 
tion by the state, not as unemployment ber 
fit but in proportion to the effort made | 
adapt themselves to the new employmen' 
A mad plan! Certainly, deliberately | 
reintroduce home trades which all civiliz 
countries have been trying for a genera 
to get rid of does seem a curious kind © 
“ progress.” But considering all the circu 
stances and the safeguards which, un 
proper state control, it is possible to thre 
around vocational work in the home af 
the proper marketing of its product, ti 
question is worth considering. Unfortuna 
we have not space here to consider all ti 
arguments for and against. 


Rehabilitation 


Recent reports on the devastated regio 
which have come to hand confirm the wor 
fears concerning the extent of the damas 
wrought. In the Matin, Pierre Hamp 
author of several articles in the SURVEY al 
in other American publications—asks wheth 
the ruins of Arras, and of other cities, a 
really to be preserved for posterity as obje 
lessons in history or whether the vestiges | 
the war should be obliterated as rapidly | 
possible. He comes to the conclusion th 
such preservation—which has been serious 
proposed and in part already been decide 
upon by local authorities—would be a moni 
ment to the kaiser rather than to Fran¢ 
and that reconstruction of this area alon 
the peace- loving labor of peasant, build 
and citizen, can make this area into a lastir 
and glorious monument of the French geniv 
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One proposal, also made in all seriousnes 
is that the whole of this area be made in 
a great national, nay international, park — 
preserve for all time not only the memo 
of the great war but the new spirit ¢ 
international cooperation also. This wou 
involve afforestation on a colossal stage; an 
considering the present condition of the se 
in many parts of the region, the work wou 
progress but slowly. Probably the inten: 
love of the French peasant for his hon 
community—the desire of the people, test 
fied to by every writer, to live again as nei 
as possible to the ruins of their form 
village or farm—would make impossible tl 
adoption of any such suggestion, even if 
were economically or in any other practic 
way advantageous. 

There is, however, a great amount ¢ 
necessary afforestation work, and the Ame 
ican Forestry Association has offered i 
services to take part in it. The Canad 
Lumberman reports that Norwegian foreste 
have enthusiastically adopted a plan, to t 


f into operation this spring, of planting 
es annually for five years in a region 
g from the Ardennes towards the 
an frontier behind Arras, which was 
ly finely wooded. ‘The party is to 
of fifty Norwegians, fully equipped 
orwegian forest trees, tools, tents and 
» SO as not to impose the slightest 
len on France. Money for the project 
been streaming in. ; 
* e ® 


W. A. Veditz, former American com- 
ial attaché in France, in the Times 
alist for February 3, is discussing Amer- 
Interest in French Industrial Recon- 
stion. A difficult question, he says, which 
1 under discussion by the French Senate, 
ether indemnity for property destroyed 
devastated region shall be paid in full, 
pective of the manner in which it is 
wested or whether re-investment in the 
jously occupied locality and industry 
be insisted upon. 

mditions have changed so much since 
beginning of the war that the latter 
ision, though seemingly in the interest 
the liberated districts, if not of indi- 
als, may really be economically disad- 
atageous to the state itself. Markets, faci- 
of transportation, labor supplies, even 
matic conditions have changed. The 
ir and textile industries already have 
id other locations and are not likely, of 
own accord, to return promptly. 

yonne on the Adour is mentioned as an 


is industrial strides during the war. Local 
irces of material previously neglected have 
er increased its promise for the future; 
roduction has doubled during the war. 
So far as America is concerned, she is 
ely to profit immensely from the “scrap- 
” of antiquated establishments in France 
d the construction of new ones which will 
a large extent have to come to the United 
ites for up-to-date machinery and equip- 
ent. But, more important than this, is the 
lvantage to be derived from building up 
osperity throughout France as the surest 
eans of happy trade relationships in the 
ture. 

* # ® 

In the meantime, the Civic League of 
ance, under the chairmanship of Professor 
rnest Denis, of the Sorbonne, is making 
frenuous efforts, on non-partisan lines, to 
model the whole machinery of French gov- 
ament. . But this is a long story which lack 
f space does not permit us to tackle in 
lis issue. 


; In Other Lands 


South America 
South America hardly occurs to one as in 
eed of “reconstruction” programs. The 
rm, however,.seems to find favor in the 
wth for the same reason that we use it 
ere, as signifying a new opportunity to ac- 
ymplish big things. Ignacio Calderon, min- 
ter from Bolivia, an authority on inter- 
ational organization, has published a pam- 
hlet on America during and after the war 
1 which he pleads warmly for equal recog- 
ition and treatment of small with large 
lations and a world society based ~upon 
eod-will similar to that which has. brought 
he republics of America into the Pan- 
merican Union. 


A * * * 


Ror Guatemala there is a real reconstruc- 
m problem in the narrow sense of that 
rord, for that country has been visited in 
winter 1917-18 by repeated earthquakes 
which have destroyed some of a 
eautiful buildings of Guatemala City. Pict- 
es of the destruction wrought and plans 
‘reconstruction are given in an article 
| Pan America for December. 


3 
“a 


‘ 


ple of a city which has made tremen- ' 


the most, 
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How a public library may contribute to 
international understanding and good-will 
was illustrated recently by the Public Library 
and the Museum Association of Newark, 
N. J., which jointly held an exhibition of 
the people and products, and many other 
things, concerning the republic of Colombia. 
This exhibition and a charming, illustrated 
booklet issued in connection with it not only 
created much interest in the community but 
also gave a great deal of pleasure, in 
Colombia. 

There is no reason why at least our larger 
cities should not all have such educational 
exhibits from time to time. The appropria- 
tion for them need not be large since, obvi- 
ously, the greater part of the material will 
have to be borrowed anyhow. 


Europe 

Under the name of Czechoslovakia, the 
territories formerly known as Bohemia and 
Moravia have been declared open to Amer- 
ican trade relations by the War ‘Trade 
Board, in agreement with the associated gov- 
ernments. “ Reestablishment of trade,’ reads 
the announcement, “is not only evidence of 
the recognition of the distinct nationality 
of the Czechoslovak people, but is also a 
movement which should tend toward econ- 
omic stability in that territory so recently 
recognized by us as an independent govern- 
ment.” 

Bills have been introduced in Congress to 
provide for the appointment of American 
ministers to Czechoslovakia and to Poland, 
not only as a symbolic acknowledgment of 
their recognition but also for the practical 
task of establishing as soon as possible the 
most friendly relations between these liber- 
ated peoples and the United States. 

A Czechoslovak chamber of commerce was 
formed on February 4 and has established 
permanent headquarters in Chicago, the larg- 
est center of Bohemian population outside 
of Bohemia itself. 

x # # 

Reconstruction Problems is the name of a 
department in the Literary Digest which 
consists of a series of articles on Nations in 
Rebirth especially designed for high school 
use. The issue for February 15, in addi- 
tion to an article on Poland in this series, 
also contains an article on labor reconstruc- 
tion programs, presenting the comments of 
American labor magazines and newspapers 
on that subject. 

se 

Denmark also has its reconstruction pro- 
gram, including large building operations 
in Copenhagen and housing of the workers 
in other towns. An article in Finanstidende, 
the principal financial organ of the kingdom, 
suggests a large program of railway and 
port improvements, larger financial institu- 
tions to take care of the greater participa- 
tion of the Danish people, in the commerce 
of the world, and especially participation in 
investments abroad. For this end the paper 
suggests a state control of banking analogous 
to the American Federal Reserve Board, so 
that capital may be used for the best pur- 
pose in the national interest. , 


Jottings 

The creation of a government department 
of advertising is advocated by George Ether- 
idge, president of the Sphinx Club, in the 
Annalist for February 10. He suggests that 
the government establish such a department 
and create a new cabinet officer to be known 
as secretary of national publicity to deal with 
publicity in the broadest sense with a view 
more especially to solve present labor prob- 
lems. The great power of advertising has 
been demonstrated during the war by the 
results obtained along the lines of food con- 
servation, relief funds, thrift and bond sales. 
Just such splendid results may fairly be ex- 
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pected of it, he argues, when applied to 

peace objects; for, “advertising has digni- 

fied its right to perform the highest tasks.” 
x * x 


The California State Council of Defense 
(Sacramento) has issued two pamphlets, The 
Community and the Post-war Problems and 
a Handbook on Community Organization. 
The former is what a bookseller would call 
“mainly inspirational,” the latter contains 
some practical advice on the permanent or- 
ganization of community councils for peace 
times, the extension of their activities and 
insurance of efficiency for their operations. 

* Oe 

The Municipal Reference Library Notes 
of New York contain useful references to 
reconstruction articles in general and trade 
magazines. 

* * & 

Sir Arthur Pearson, who has just returned 
to Europe, has nothing but praise for Ever- 
green, the United States Army General Hos- 
pital No. 7, at Baltimore, which is the prin- 
cipal institution in this country devoted to 
the care and re-education of blinded soldiers. 
He said this institution was run on the same 
principles as his famous St. Dunstan’s in 
London. An illustrated pamphlet explaining 
Evergreen and its ways has just been pub- 
lished. It answers many questions raised by 
its own photographs which show blinded men 
at all occupations and sports but that of 
appealing for pity and alms. 

a oe 


Reconstruction, a new Socialist monthly, 
edited by Allan L. Benson, represents the 
views of a majority of those American So- 
cialists who have left the Socialist Party be- 
cause of its alleged pro-German and pro- 
Bolshevik leanings. The February issue con- 
tains a strong~ plea for withdrawal of 
American troops from Russia by Charles Ed- 
ward Russell and two contributions by Wil- 
liam English Walling, who represents the 
Social Democratic League of America in 
Paris. ; 

* 8 # 

The Socialist Intercollegiate Society also 
has decided that the years of re-adjustment 
ahead provide a good opportunity to start a 
monthly magazine and will soon publish the 
first issue of an organ designed more par- 
ticularly to bring before American readers 
accurate accounts of the Socialist movement 
throughout the world, as interpreted by its 
leaders. 

* & # 

The Fabian Club of Chicago (1505 Lake 
View bldg.) has published a pamphlet which, 
with due reverence to the parent society, it 
calls a “tract” and which contains a hand- 
book to the peace conference, ‘a review of 
the more outstanding problems.” This is 
merely an effort to state facts and questions 
clearly, free from bias, and therefore suit- 
able—also because of its brevity—for use 
with classes and reading circles. 

* * * 

The Society of Industrial Engineers is to 
devote its national conference, to be held in 
New York, March 18-21, entirely to the dis- 
cussion of industrial reconstruction problems. 
They realize that the period of readjustment, 
although beset with difficulties, presents un- 
usual opportunities for the development of 
scientific management in industry. A special 
effort is being made to secure an attendance 
of labor leaders and business executives as 
well as efficiency engineers for the exchange 
of experiences and ideas concerning increase 
of production; conservation of time, labor 
and material; and better working conditions. 
An exhibition of labor-saving equipment, 
office appliances and commercial and indus- 
trial educational features will be held in con- 
junction with the conference. (Write for 
particulars to Geo. C. Dent, 327 So. La Salle 
st.. Chicago.) 
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Book Reviews 


THE VocaTIONAL RE-EDUCATION OF MAIMED 
SOLDIERS 


By Leon de Paeuw. Princeton University 
Press. 188 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of 
the Survey $1.60. 


This volume is a translation of a book 
originally produced by disabled soldiers in 
the printing shop of the Belgian school of 
re-education in exile on French territory at 
Port Villez les Vernon. It was written about 
two years ago, soon after that pioneer in- 
stitute of rehabilitation began its work. The 
present translation, which is very satisfac- 
tory, is the collaboration of the Baronne 
Moncheur and Elizabeth K. Parrott. M. de 
Paeuw’s study covers the whole field of re- 
habilitation subsequent to the period of acute 
surgical or medical care. He treats of voca- 
tional guidance, training, provision of arti- 
ficial limbs, and placement. 

To the reviewer the most interesting part 
of the book is the argument in favor of 
compulsory re-education. After recounting 
the well-known demoralization which ensues 
when a disabled man is returned to the 
community and left to his own devices, and 
recalling that it is a definite obligation of 
the state to place him in a decent economic 
position, there is deduced a reciprocal obliga- 
tion on the part of the man to submit to 
rehabilitation. ‘Does not most social legis- 
lation,’ writes the author, “limit the liberty 
of the individual for his own benefit? Con- 
sider the laws regulating workmen’s insur- 
ance, compulsory education, obligatory mili- 
tary service,” and later, “why, then, shall a 
law not have the right to send to a social 
and economic resurrection those soldiers who 
have been struck by the enemy but spared by 
the great reaper?” 

It is easy to see how Belgian experience 
led to this conclusion. A great influence de- 
terrent to re-education is exerted by the fam- 
ilies of the soldiers—acting voluntarily or 
involuntarily as magnets to draw the men 
back to their homes. The Belgian soldiers 
were cut off from their families, so this one 
great difficulty was not experienced at Port 
Villez. It will be interesting to observe 
whether the same practice of enforcing re- 
education will continue now that the glorious 
repatriation has been effected. In practically 
every other country rehabilitation is a privi- 
lege rather than a requirement. 

_ The Belgians very. soundly believed in na- 

tional responsibility for re-education. At the 
date of writing this obligation had been not 
so recognized in France. 

M. de Paeuw draws attention to the im- 
portance of having the staff of the military 
hospitals familiarize the wounded men with 
the idea of re-education. This is a point of 
the greatest importance, and the United 
States should have profited by this item of 
allied experience. Yet only recently has there 
been any effort to acquaint the disabled mem- 
bers of the American Expeditionary Force 
in France with the government plans for 
their rehabilitation. Up until a very few 
months ago amputated men were coming into 
the debarkation hospitals not even knowing 
that they would be furnished with artificial 
limbs at national expense, and ignorant of 
any educational provision. Efforts are now 
being-made to remedy this situation. 

There is pointed out in the latter part of 
the volume the great advantage of instruc- 
tion in the actual processes of production in 
which the pupil can take a real interest. In 
working only on practice pieces a feeling of 


futility is very liable to develop. The Port 
Villez has the advantage of working con- 
stantly on government orders. The men re- 
ceive, therefore, experience under actual shop 
conditions. The subjects taught at Port 
Villez, described in detail, are classified as 
industrial, agricultural and commercial. 

The de Paeuw volume, giving as it does 
an exhaustive statement of the practice of an 
individual institution, will be found valuable 
by those directly engaged in the rehabilita- 
tion field. : 

; Doucrias C. McMurtriz. 


SocIAL AND INDUSTRIAL REFORM 

By Sir Charles W. Macara, Bart. Sher- 

ratt & Hughes, Manchester. 265 pp. Price 

6s.; by mail of the SuRvEY $1.80. 
Tue TOWER 

By Watchman. Headley Bros., London. 

144 nv. Price 2s.; paper bound; by mail 

of the Survey $.70. 
From War To WorK 

By Samuel Turner. Nisbet & Co., Ltd., 

London. 109 pp. Price 2s.; paper bound; 

by mail of the Survey $.70. 
VILLAGE LIFE AFTER THE WAR. 

Symposium. Headley Bros., Ltd. 118 pp. 

Price 1s.; paper bound; by mail of the 

Survey $.40. 

Our Daity Breap. 

By George Radford. Constable & Co., 

Ltd. 127 pp. Price 4s. 6d.; by mail of the 

Survey $1.40. 

Extensive works on strate~v are written in 
peace time; it is not surprising that the books 
on demobilization and reconstruction get 
fewer and appreciably smaller as the men 
and women of the social sciences are called 
upon to put their theories to the test. None 
of the present small selection of recent con- 
tributions can claim front rank. 

Sir Charles Macara deserves to be heard 
in any assembly of broadminded industrial- 
ists, whether employers or employed; for, 
more than any other man has he contributed 
to mutual understandine and long continued 
periods of peace in the best organized great 
industry of his country, the Lancashire cot- 
ton trade. 

To past performances he has during the 
war added splendid service as a practical 
critic of plans for industrial reconstruction 
and as a planner, himself, of machinery that 
will work. He was one of those who early 
recognized that too elaborate a machinery of 
demobilization, as for the purpose of making 
war, was a mistake; that new departments, 
entering upon the maximum of their activity 
the moment they are created, are apt to be- 
come a hindrance rather than a help. He 
originated, or at least was the first great 
employer to lead in the advocacy of that 
promising new instrument of British indus- 
try for the peaceful introduction of constitu- 
tionalism, the Industrial Council. 

In the present book he gives a full exposi- 
tion of his industrial philosophy, describes 
the workir~ of the Cotton Control Board and 
sets forth some international aspects of social 
reform that have gradually taken shape as 
he was obliged to study the world conditions 
and movements that enter into the prosperity 
of his own trade. A book to be recommended 
to American employers. 

eee 

Watchman’s contribution is a U*spia in 
which a great religious revival ana the in- 
vention of a lift that delivers hot shaving 
water and a cup of tea at the bedside both 
have their place. In brief, he is visualizing 


a new England with a huge flag of — 
George waving over it, where, wit 
adopting socialism or any other formal t 
ory of organization, the British race } 


not dead but merely transplanted to a mo 
spiritual plane is to happen in the life-tit 


of most of us. 
* * * 


Samuel Turner cares deeplv for democrai 
and has come to the conclusion that it 
only be reached by so arranging the nation) 
life that the real leaders, by virtue of the 
exceptional gifts or knowledge, shall ha 
full scope to work out their ideas and pla: 
rie is apparently well acquainted wit 
American conditions and contrasts our me 
ods of production with the British to the di) 
advantage of the latter. ; 

To prove his theory of the value of priva 
initiative, he draws upon such evidence 
he can find of the public profits which, hi 
contends, accompany private profits and fa 
exceed them, in every successful industria 
undertaking. The intellectual jump fror 
this doctrine to the conclusion that all publi 
enterprise is necessarily inefficient ani 
against the public good is of course, easy— 
though a more conscientious writer woul 
have avoided it. ‘The elaborate case her 
attempted for a continued large output o 
labor in peace time would hardly seem to bi 
needed, to judge from the apparent unanim 
ity on this point of British employers an 


labor leaders. 
* * * 


Village Life After the War contains re: 
ports of proceedings of conferences on the 
development of rural life convened by the 
Rural Organization Council, a body estab- 
lished in 1917 to coordinate the activities of 
sixteen national bodies engaged in rural bet- 


terment work. This small volume, little 
more than a pamphlet, is to be recommended 
for the birdseye view which it affords of the 
most authoritative English views on that sub- 
ject. Conservative reformers, such as J. W. 
Hills, M. P., and Christopher Turner are 
found here in the company of such radicals 
as Councillor Shawcross and Mrs. Pease, 
discussing, first of all, the means of raising 
agricultural productivity, then of alee 
wages to needs, of fostering cooperation, 
organizing rural community life. 

Above all, the questions of housing in its 
various aspects and of rural education are 
discussed by them as of fundamental impor- 
tance. In these connections, conceptions 0} 
wholesome community life are apparently 
gaining ground which before the war wert 
exceptional and regardéd by most people as 
somewhat visionary; legislative provision i: 
asked for village centers, for libraries anc 
for the development of village handicraft: 
which before the war not only were not if 
popular demand, but which people in many 
parts of the country would have been em: 
barrassed to have thrust upon them. 

* * © 

Mr. Radford, editor of Our Land, in Ou! 
Daily Bread summarizes, and states afresh it 
the light of reconstruction, the arguments 
for land nationalization. Mr. Lloyd Georg 
has much perplexed his former liberal sup 
porters during the recent election campaigi 
by insisting on adequate compensation t 
landowners as an essential to increased secur: 
ity for all capital spent on the land and by 
denouncing as dishonest the proposals of th 
land tax propagandists. He secured, in con 
sequence, the hearty endorsement of thi 
Property Owners’ Protection Association anc 
of the conservative Land Union. 

Mr. Radford takes a similar view and ad 
vocates buying out the landlord, royalt 
owner and shareholder on liberal terms it 
place of a “vindictive tax and buy policy” 
That national ownership on a scale hithert 
only contemplated by the most radical re 


ers is becoming absolutely necessary to 
fry out a big program of increasing agri- 
tural productivity seems to be generally 
ized in England. Having, as Mr. Rad- 
| says, “been saved in this war by a 
e-paid fleet, a state improvised army, 
s railways, state fisheries, state finance 
', . state everything,” it is a little diff- 
It to cling to the old complete antagonis 
| state ownership. g 
a 
Speaking of free trade, the author comes 
} the conclusion that the old alternative of 
ee trade and protection is crude and no 
mger describes the redl problem. While he 
free trader in sentiment, he finds that 
individualistic desire for uncontrolled 
Id commerce and speculation must give 
y to one in which international and state 
fontrol of raw materials, with a view to dis- 
ibution in accordance with actual needs, is 
‘important element. He calls this “ nation- 
ia free trade.” 


B. L. 


HE Future CirizEN anp His Moruer. 
_ By Charles Porter. Constable & Co. 144 
p. Price 3s. 6d.; by mail of the SURVEY 
1.10. 
This book is based on a series of public 
lectures delivered under the auspices of the 
be addresses which has been estab- 
shed in England to spread knowledge with 
regard to health matters. The author cites 
lumerous statistics to prove the fact that 
ive has been squandering her young 


s with shameless prodigality and with 
kless negligence. He shows a falling 
-rate and a rising infant death-rate, and 
_ deterioration in the nhysical condition of 
manhood of the country. He shows how 
others, the source of the raw material, are 
cit off in child-bearing and reduced to ster- 
lity by disease. He also shows how, by 
9roper concerted action by local and state 
authorities, through precautionary measures 
rovided in maternity centers, through hy- 
ienic instruction, medical advice, skilled 
aursing, etc., infant mortality may be largely 
duced and a better, sounder, and healthier 
neration be brought about. The author 
tges the establishment of a coordinating 
central ministry of health to protect the 
alth of mothers and infants and others of 
e population of England. GME PR; 


LSACE-LORRAINE, PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE 
By Coleman Phillipson. E, P. Dutton & 
Co. 327 pp. Price $8.00; by mail of the 
- Survey $8.15. 


This is a most satisfying book from every 
int of view, as it is lucidly written, sane, 
nonpartisan and scrupulously just. It covers 
all the salient features involved in the past 
d future of Alsace-Lorraine and leaves an 
urate yet sympathetic impression of that 
much suffering country. ‘The keynote of 
the question,” says Mr. Phillipson, “has been 
us expressed by a French writer: ‘We 
ay admit that France has only mediocre 
ights to Alsace-Lorraine, after having sold 
to obtain peace. But those who have in- 
ienable rishts and have not been consulted 
the Alsatians and Lorrainers them- 
Ives,’ ” 


He treats fully the various assertions, his- 
torical, linguistic and military, urged by 
eeerman writers as excuses for their “ recla- 
‘mation of their lost brothers.” and shows the 

iviality or dishonesty of each of them, a 
‘single one excented—the desire for a perma- 
ment military advantage over France. The 
fateential fact in the question of Alsace-Lor- 
‘Taine is not that the war of 1870-71 re- 
‘sulted in the dismemberment of France, but 
‘that “by an odious abuse of force” a free 


i: le was torn from its allegiance and 
fered into subjugation to an alien and un-. 


elcome political system under which their 
‘status was that of a flock of sheep. 
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Mr. HUEBSCH recommends these books as aids to understanding 


paramount problems: 


edition, $2.00.) 


$1.00. ) 


YouncG INDIA: 


$1.50.) 


Tue NEw Unionism by André Tridon. 
AT BOOKSTORES OR OF B. W. Huebsch 


IRELAND: A Study in Nationalism by Francis Hackett. 


Tue Arms or Lasour by Arthur Henderson. 


(Second 


(Fourth printing, 


An Interpretation and History of the Nationalist 
Movement from Within by Lajpat Rai. 


(Second printing, 


(Second edition, $1.00.) 
PUBLISHER, NEW YORK 
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America’s Fortunate Future 


Ancient victors claimed the spoils 
of war. We went to war that 
freedom should not perish from the 
earth. Our high ideal is the guar- 
antee of a future of unprecedented, 
yet sound, prosperity. Never before 
have we, as a nation, been in such 
favor with fortune. 


A larger view of life has come to 
us through lending our strength to 
saving the oppressed. As a more 
united and more broadminded 
people we are entering upon an era 
of unusual advancement. 


Through all the avenues of com- 
~merce, there flows an increasing 


wave of industrial vitality. The 
same zeal which spurred every pa- 
triot to his utmost in time of war is 
now giving him joy in winning a 
more substantial future. 


Into this greater future enters the 
telephone, with its long-armed, 
myriad-fingered service. It gives the 
farmer a voice in the city’s market 
place; the industry constant touch 
with commerce and finance; the 
home the security of instant and un- 
limited communication. Out of the 
past, through the present, into the 
future, in unbroken, ever-increasing 
service, stretches the telephone. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 


812 PA BOS BAO Re Mae GE aot 


QuUICKiLN.. 
LEARNED 


GES: 


“Like nage cencserl aseasy.’’ Our Disc acces 
4 repeat the correct accent_and_ pronunciation until you 
knowit. Family and friends enjoy language study by the 
UAGE-PHONE 

And Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry as 
War has created unlimited opportunities for tnose who 
SS = kuow Janguages. Prepare now to better your position orin- 
YAN Saf crease your business. Used and recommended by educators 
in leading colleges. Writefor Booklet and Free Trial Offer, 

*SPANISH, FRENCH THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
ITALIAN: ETC 1993 Putnam Building, 2 W. 45th St., N.Y. 


The Kennedy Lectures 


For 1919 


The Creation of a Scientific 
Attitude toward Social 
Problems 
by 


THE JOURNAL OF 
HOME ECONOMICS 


The social worker and the house- 
keeper, as well as the teacher, 
dietitian, and nurse, need the 
s authoritative statements of this 
JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON monthly Journal. 


Recent articles: 


Welfare Work in a Mining 
Town 


Jewish Dietary Problems 
- Malnutrition in Children 
Cost of Living in Working Class 


Families 


Six lectures on Mondays 
and Thursdays at 5 o'clock, 
beginning March 17, in the 
Assembly Hall of the United 
Charities Building. 


Cards of admission will be 
issued upon application to 


$2.00 a year 25 cents a copy 


Combination offer 
with the Survey, $4.75 


The New York School 
of Philanthropy 


{105 East 22d Street, New York 


AMERICAN HOME 
ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
1211 Cathedral Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


MEDART PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


is fully covered by our Catalog “ W,” which is a recognized guide on 
Playground Equipment. It includes every form of apparatus that has 
been approved in actual practice. This elaborate catalog will be mailed 
on request to persons interested in Playground Work. 


THE FRED MEDART FACTORIES were devoted almost ex- 
clusively to munitions work during the war but our pre-war service has 
now been thoroughly re-established and we are better prepared than 
ever to help solve problems appertaining to Playground Equipment. 
Our engineering service incurs no expense or obligation. We have 
literally grown up with the playground movement and we know play- 
ground needs thoroughly. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers of 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS, GYMNASIUM APPARATUS, 
STEEL LOCKERS 


Potomac and De Kalb Streets ST. LOUIS, MO. 


’ 


1919 


Without questioning a single statemer 
am forced partially to dissent from one} 
two conclusions. I do not believe that} 
people of Alsace or Lorraine have ever 
whole been reconciled to German rule! 
1913 the first purpose of the best minds 
Alsace-Lorraine was to secure auton¢ 
within the German empire, under a const 
tion which should embody all the freed 
that the empire could permit. It is not fj 
I am convinced, that if then offered a ch¢ 
by plebiscite they would have elected to | 
main in Germany. p 

From a large personal acquaintance w 
the peonle of Alsace-Lorraine, and also frp 
knowledge of their temper just before 
war, I feel confident of certain conclusiop” 
The intelligent people of both countries kn| 
that France would not make war on 
many to recover the lost provinces. To 
redeemed by war was a prosvect inconce}” 
ably~hideous to them, and to be recover 
otherwise was outside the domain of pos}, 
bility. i 

In a self-governing state they could wo} 
with other freedom- lovers for the relaxati 
of the Bismarckian régime. Hence arose t} 
movement for autonomy, supported not 
the native population alone but by a co} 
siderable part of the immigrant Germail) 
For the dread of war obscured all | 7 
alternatives. ’ 

It must be granted, as Mr. Phillipson al 
serts, that the passing of the generation | 
the seventies has in a degree modified tl} 
intense love of France, so nobly pictured 
the deputies of 1871. The conception : 
Alsace-Lorraine as a nation by itself, with | 
future of its own creation, has steadily grow 
more and more clear, and even now it maj 
be that the inmost aspiration of the peop) 
is for complete independence. 

But they realize that a little state withor 
seacoast, wedged in between two great one! 
might be utterly helpless. Adverse tarifi 
could crush its industries; adverse railwa! 
systems could destroy its commerce. More 
over, if Germany were to follow her oli 
traditions, Strassburg and Metz would con 
tinue to be the centers of secret, unfriendl 
intrigue. Just as in Belgium the German 
tried to set the Flemish against the Walloons 
and to sccure permanent financial and politi 
cal control in Antwerp and Ghent, so woulc 
secret avents do their best to set Lorrain 
against Alsace, Upper Alsace against Strass: 
burg, etc. These dangers can be avertec 
only by the district becoming again an ig 
tegral part of France. 

On the other hand, there is no doubt chi 
the undue centralization of France with th 
obliteration of provincial lines by the depart 
ment system is distasteful to the Alsatians 
and that numerous other difficulties arise, a: 
justly set forth by Abbé Wetterlé and by 
Mr. Phillipson. These are, however, over. 
balanced by the fact that under French con 
trol they were as free as their brothers it 
Switzerland. 

Mr. Phillipson, in noting that the love fo: 
France has faded a bit with time, perhap 
forgets that the detestation of Prussia ha: 
waxed steadily and with: increasing reason 
If Germany gained any rights at the Treaty 
of Frankfort, she lost them by her stupic 
and brutal treatment of the people. 

Alsace-Lorraine must not be torn by fore 
from Germany. Neither should she—noy 
for the moment free—by force be returnec 
to Germany. Set her at liberty and alloy 
her to follow her own inclinations in he: 
own way. No plebiscite in these disorderec 
times would “settle the question of Alsace 
Lorraine,” which is simply the eternal ques 
tion of freedom against force. But the day 
of voting will come when Europe lays asid 
her weapons of murder, and when natura 
trade replaces the present crude use of th 
power of the state to enrich the few at th 
cost of the many. 

The Prussian oligarchy wished no one t 


ne 


€ opinions of his own, even though these 
coincide with theirs. Its demand was 
The war itself thus ag- 
ated beyond endurance the pin-prick- in- 
es which went before. Among the pres- 
exiles is a scholarly Alsatian who thus 
ned for me in 1913 the hopes of Alsace- 
ine: “To become a friendly bridge be- 
two civilizations, no longer the glacis 
fort, nor yet a field of battle, Franco- 
an reconciliation and self-government 
\lsace-Lorraine.” 

mn a recent letter from Switzerland the 
i¢ advocate of autonomy within the em- 
s states: “No doubt the feeling among 
eople is now thoroughly and strongly 
favor of France and everybody hopes the 
ntry will return to French citizenship. It 
: only way of definitely putting an end 
the German misgovernment which, es- 
jall-- since the war, has become more and 
te odious to everybody. The 
mtry is too small to remain independent; 
possibilities of developing industry, trade 
| agriculture would be too small. Be- 
*s, the Germans weuld always try to re- 
n their influence, their people would ‘re- 
in in the country, the intrigues would be 
petual as now in Flanders, and no hope 
for internal and external peace.” 

DAvip STARR JORDAN. 


E PROBLEM OF ADMINISTRATIVE AREAS 

y Harold J. Laski. Department of His- 
ry of Smith College. 64 pp. Price $.75; 
y mail of the Survey $.79. 


£ New STATE 
, M. P. Follett. Longmans, Green & Co. 
3 pp. Price $3.00; by mail of the Sur- 
BY $3.15. 
f ever there was a time when political 
ice was alive, it is today. One has but 
recall a few of the names—Benoist, 
guit, the Webbs, Ernest Barker, Guy 
und, LeRoy, Faguet, Figgis, Cole, Hen- 
son, Lippman, Wallas, Bertrand Russel, 
Maetzu, Jethro Brown, J. A. Hobson, 
ly Christensen, Ferguson, Pound, Orage, 
5. Hobson, Veblen, Dewey—to realize that 
lething very momentous is happening. 
ese men have not written neat little sugar- 
ted text-books, the kind that college pro- 
sors so dearly love, but books that grip 
| struggle. 
Ve are out on a high adventure. The old 
e—the so-called representative democratic 
e—has proved, administratively and mor- 
a failure. Administratively, it has 
ply been unable to cope with the demands 
a rapidly growing world. Morally, it 
_ been blind to the fundamental human 
ities. "The conception of a new state is in 
shaping—of a really new state, not a 
ch-work reform of the old, but a state 
ed on fundamentally different principles 
i methods. The old political psychology 
 pseudo-individualism and crowd imita- 
ism) is rapidly going into the discard; 
old political locic (of abstract intellect- 
ism) is surrenderine to a creative prag- 
tism; the old political philosophy (of an 
d monism) is going down before a 
orous integrated pluralism. What the 
i of the adventure is to be it is impossible 
yet to foretell. We simply know that the 
renture is on, and that for us, in the years 
the Great Peace, there is to be rare sport 
ad. We know at least that we are well 
ve. 
the two books above listed take front rank 
ong the living. From Mr. Laski we have 
eady heard, finely. His Studies in the 
blem of Sovereignty and his Authority in 
Modern State are not only powerful ar- 
ments of the old-type monistic state but 
ightening contributions to the problems of 
ew functional federalism in politics. In 
e Problem of Administrative Areas, Mr. 
ki makes a searching examination of ad- 
uistrative inefficiency in the modern Eng- 
1 state. “In whatever analysis is made of 


of the modern representative 


be 
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system, two facts stand out with striking 
clarity. On the one hand it is obvious that 
there is no deliberative assembly that is not 
utterly overwhelmed by its multiplicity of 
business; on the other hand, it is at least 
equally clear that the average elector, ex- 
cept in times of crisis or abnormal excite- 
ment, is but partially interested in the politi- 
cal process. Nor have the attempts to cure 
the latter evil, which have mainly, as in 
Switzerland and the United States, taken the 
form of experiments in direct government, 
been at all remarkable for their success.” 
Mr. Laski finds no solution of either prob- 
lem save in a resolute breaking away from 
the exclusively geographical conception of 
the state and the advance to a functional 
conception. The state, properly, should be 
the integration of various vital functions. 
Industry is one of these. “The real way, 
surely, in which to organize the interests of 
producers is by working out a delimitation 
of industry and confiding the care of its 
problems to those most concerned with them.” 
“Tt must be understood that there is a poli- 
tics of industry not less real than a politics 
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of the House of Commons.” 

This is the new note that is sounding so 
widely nowadays. Mr. Laski realizes how 
deeply the politics of the modern state have 
been dominated by a middle class economics. 
The only escape, apparently, is to lift the 
entire fumctiun of industry into politics and 
so transform the political state into one that 
is not only in theory but in practice thor- 
oughly democratic. 

Miss Follett’s book is wholly in line with 
the new movements of political thought. But 
it is more than that. It supplies a point of 
view and an analysis which, once grasped, 
give one a powerful insight into the prob- 
lems of social and political reconstruction. 
The book makes a distinction. Distinctions, 
perhaps, are trivial things to bother about. 
In this case the distinction is pretty nearly 
the whole affair. It is the distinction be- 
tween the group and the crowd. Many peo- 
ple are still unaware that there is such a 
distinction. ‘‘ Democracy?” they say. “Ah 
yes, the crowd mind.” As if the crowd mind 
were the only type of social mind; as if in 
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fact it were not the lowest type of social 
mind! 

Miss Follett, like most modern political 
writers, believes that what has been called 
democracy has failed. But what has been 
called democracy, she believes, has really not 
been democracy at all. To use a bastard 
term, it has been “crowdocracy.” And It 
has been such for the reason that we have 
not yet learned properly to know and to 
utilize the group. 

It would be unfair in a brief review to 
attempt to recapitulate the author’s keen 
analysis of the group. It is a contribution 
to a new sociology and a new politics, as 
truly so as the contributions, in their day, 
of Bentham and of Tarde. It is enough to 
point out that the group is conceived as the 
truly vital social and political unit, in which 
the individual finds his real individuality 
and the state its living functioning. 

Group life is the fundamentally creative 
life—the meeting of mind and mind, the 
flashing out of new insights. Whereas the 
crowd acts by imitation and sus-vestion, stir- 
ring only in response to the more elemental 
appeals, and so representing only the low 
average of its members, the group acts by 
interpenetration, achieving judgments and 
emotions that are above the average of its 
members. The state today is stupid, drab 
and visionless because it is a state organ- 
ized as crowds. The only hope for the 
achievement of a state of fine insights and 
high emotions is that we shall learn to find 
our vital groups and to develop them as 
the most precious instrumentalities of our 
social and political life. Particularly illumi- 
nating is the author’s analysis of the political 
possibilities of the neighborhood group. 

Miss Follett’s book points a “new way” 
in politics, a way that our modern collec- 
tivities must follow or go on failing. The 
“way” has the rare quality of being both 
clearly defined—once you see it—and prac- 
ticable. Besides, as Mr. Laski points out, 
it is a way into which, albeit unconsciously, 
we are already beginning to swing. The 
book, in its reaching down to fundamentals, 
is a refreshing contrast to most so-called “ re- 
construction” books. It supplies, as few 
such books do, the psychological and philo- 
sophical foundations for the authentic de- 
mocracy of the future. H. A. OVERSTREET. 
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and construction, on administration, on heat- 
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partments in hospitals. The plans and illus- 
trations are numerous and in most cases 
instructive. The book will be of great value 
to every person interested in the hospital. 
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nation, for meeting the fundamental problems 
disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 
otigt Mg emocratic organization of neighbor- 
00! e. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ON URBAN CONDI- 
TIONS AMONG NEGROES—L, Hollingsworth 
Wood, pres. ; pngene Kinckle Jones, exec. att 
200 Fifth Ave., New York. Investigates condi: 
tions of city life as a basis for practical work; 
trains Negro social workers. 


THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 


raham Taylor. 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMAN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n, 257 Madison 
Ave., New York. ‘To mobilize and train the 
volunteer woman power of the country for 
specific service along social and economic lines ; 
cooperating with government agencies, 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS 
—Jean Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 W. 30th St., 
New York. Hvyening clubs for girls; recreation 
and instruction in self-governing and support- 
ing groups for girls of working age. Magazine, 
The Club Worker, monthly, 75 ceuts a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FUR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING—BElla Phillijs_ Crandall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of public 
health nursing; to develop standards of tech- 
nique; to maintain a central bureau of in- 
formation. Official organ, the Public Health 
Nurse, subscription included in membership. 
Dues, $2.00 and upward. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 BD, 22 St., 
New York. A cooperative registry managed by 
social workers, to supply social organizations 
with trained workers. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin 
C. Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21, 465 Lexington 
Ave., New York. Composed of non-commercial 
agencies interested in the guidance and protec- 
tion of travelers, especially women and girls. 
Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres. ; 139 N. 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago. Stands for self- 
government in the workshop through organiza- 
tion and also’ for the enactment of protective 
legislation. Information given. Official organ, 
Life and Labor, 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN, OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. C. Playground, neighborhood and 
community center activities and administra- 
tion ; cooperating with War Dept. Commission 
ow Training Camp Activities. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Better- 
ment Conference, the Eugenics Registry, and 
lecture courses and various allied activities. 
J. H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’r. 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. McMurtrie, dir., 
811 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. Conducts research in re-edu- 
cation for disabled soldiers and industrial 
cripples. Publishes reports on reconstruction 
work here and abroad, and endeavors to estab- 
lish an enlightened public attitude towards the 
physically handicapped. ‘ 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 


provement of Living Conditions—John M. 
Glenn, dir.; 130 E. 22 St., New York. Depart- 
ments: Charity Organization, Child-Helping, 
Education, Statistics, Recreation, Remedial 


Loans, Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, 
Library, Southern Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson, pres. ; Richard 8. Childs, sec’y ; 10 West 
9th St., New York. Clearing house for informa- 
tion on short ballot, commission gov’t., . city 
Manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert W. de 
Forest, pres.;: Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y ; publish- 
ers of the Survey; Paul U. Kellogg, editor; 
Edward T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Ad- 
dams, associate editors; departments: Civics, 
Graham R. Taylor; Industry, John A. Fitch; 
Health, George M. Price, M.D.; Education, 
Crime, Winthrop D. Lane; Foreign Service, 
Bruno Lasker, 112 Hast 19th St., New York. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for 
the training of Negro Youth; an experiment in 
race adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; 
furnishes information on all phases of the race 
problem and on the Tuskegee Idea and meth- 
ods. Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, 
treas.; Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala, 


WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE—1 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. Conducted by the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America 
under the War Department and Navy Depart- 
ment Commissions on Training Camp Activities, 
to mobilize all the resources of the communities 
near the camps for the benefit of the officers 
and men. The War Camp Community Service 
stimulates, coordinates and supplements the 
social and recreational activities of the cam 
cities and towns. Joseph Lee, pres.; H. 
Braucher, sec’y. 
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Information for Expectant 


Mothers 


is the title of a new Metropolitan Life 
booklet. 


It gives briefly and clearly the needed 
information as to preparation, diet, 
exercise, clothing, etc., and many 
useful hints about the care of the 
baby. A limited number of copies 
for free distribution to readers of the 


Survey. 


WELFARE DIVISION 


Metropolitan LifeInsuranceCo. 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 


Please 
send me 
copy of 
the booklet, 
Tn f ormation 
for Expectant 
Mothers, ad- 
vertised in the 
Survey 


Welfare Division, 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
1 Madison‘Avenue New York 
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